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generation ago... WTISTS’ OIL COLON that thousands of teachers, 





it still is... the prototype students and professionals 





of present day oil colors. have in them, is a result 







Permanent Pigments 
Artists Oil Colors 


set so complete and 


of our practice in presenting 
complete factual data 

on every color we offer. 
Sound research, backed by 


exhaustive tests is your 


MNONAL BUREAU OF © 





thorough a standard for 





permanency, color strength 





and painting quality, that assurance of colors, high in 





they still stand alone. quality and light resistance. 


The new edition of the “Enduring Colors for the Artist’’, a 40 page brochure, 
discusses thoroughly these matters of Permanency and Durable Formulation 
of color. It reports the results of extensive sun exposure on colors, both in Florida 
and in Cincinnati. Those colors proven acceptable have now amplified the range 
of brilliant hues of the Permanent Pigments Artists Oil Color line. 
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Makers of fine artists colors and Taubes mediums 

















2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Write today 
for your free copy of 
“Enduring Colors for the Artist”. 
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They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches’ 


Now they’re helping others do the same 


By REX TAYLOR 


LBERT DORNE was a kid of the 
slums who loved to draw. Before 
he was 13, he had to quit school to 
support his family. Although he 
worked 12 hours a day—he managed 
to study art at home in “spare time.” 
Soon people were willing to pay good 
money for his drawings. At 22 he was 
earning $500 a week as a commercial 
artist. He rose higher and higher to 
become probably the most fabulous 
money-maker in the history of adver- 
tising art. 

Dorne’s “rags to riches” story is not 

unique. Norman Rockwell left school 
at 15. Stevan Dohanos, famous cover 
artist, drove a truck before turning 
to art. Harold Von Schmidt was an 
orphan at 5. Robert Fawcett, known 
as the “illustrator’s illustrator,” left 
school at 14. And Austin Briggs, who 
once couldn’t afford a cold-water flat, 
now lives in a magnificent home over 
100 feet long. 
A plan to help others: Nearly ten years 
ago, these men gathered in Dorne’s 
luxurious New York studio for a fate- 
ful meeting. With them were six other 
equally famous artists — Al Parker, 
Jon Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Ben 
Stahl, Peter Helck, John Atherton. 
Almost all had similar “rags to riches” 
backgrounds. 


Dorne outlined to them a problem 
and a plan. He pointed out that artists 
were needed all over the country. And 
thousands of men and women wanted 
very much to become artists. What 
these people needed most was a con- 
venient and effective way to master the 
trade secrets and professional know- 
how that the famous artists them- 
selves had learned only by long, suc- 
cessful experience. “Why can’t we,” 
asked Dorne, “develop some way to 
bring this kind of top-drawer art 
training to anyone with talent... no 
matter where they live or what their 
personal schedules may be?” 


The idea met with great enthusiasm. 
In fact, the twelve famous artists 
quickly buckled down to work—taking 
time off from their busy careers. Look- 
ing for a way to 
explain drawing 
techniques to stu- 
‘dents who would 
be thousands of 
' miles away, they 
turned to the war- 
- born methods of 
modern visual 
training. What 
better way could 
you teach the art 
of making pic- 
NORMAN ROCK- tures, they rea- 
WELL — this best-loved soned , thea 
American artist left through pictures? 
school at 15. They made over 








ALBERT DORNE—From the window of his 
skyscraper studio, this top, money-making art- 
ist can see the slums where he once lived. 


5,000 drawings specially for the 
school’s magnificent home study les- 
sons. And after they had covered the 
fundamentals of art, each man con- 
tributed to the course his own special 
“hallmark” of greatness. For example, 
Norman Rockwell devised a simple 
way to explain characterization and 
the secrets of color. Jon Whitcomb 
showed how to draw the “glamour 
girls” for which he is world-famous. 
Dorne showed step-by-step ways to 
achieve animation and humor. 


Finally, the men spent three years 
working out a revolutionary, new way 
to correct a student’s work. For each 
drawing the student sent in, he would 
receive in return a long personal let- 
ter of criticism and advice. Along with 
the letter, on a transparent “overlay,” 
the instructor would actually draw, in 
detail, his corrections of the student’s 
work. Thus there could be no misun- 


derstanding. And the student would , 


have a permanent record to refer to 
as often as he liked. 


School is launched; students quickly suc- 
ceed. The Famous Artists Schools 
(whose classrooms are the students’ 
own homes and whose faculty is the 
most fabulous ever assembled in art 
education) now has 5,000 active stu- 
dents in 32 countries. Thirty per cent 
are practicing professional artists 
right now. The famous artists who 
started the school as a labor of love still 
own it, run it, and are fiercely proud 
of what it has done for its students. 


Gordon Green is a good example. 
“Last month,” he writes, “I was moved 


out of the ‘Bull Pen’ and into a pri- 
vate office, made an illustrator on @ 
full-time basis and—my salary 
doubled!’’ 


Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she enrolled in the 
School. Now a fashionable New York 
gallery exhibits her paintings for sale. 


Harriet Kuzniewski was bored with 
a lettering job when she enrolled in 
the School. A few months later she 
landed a job as fashion artist. A year 
later, she was promoted to assistant 
art director of a big studio turning 
out high style fashion illustrations. 


When Don Smith became a student 
three years ago, he knew nothing 
about art, even doubted he had talent. 
Today, he is a successful illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency in 
New Orleans. 


“Where are the famous artists of to- 
morrow?” Dorne is not surprised at all 
by the success of his students. “Op- 
portunities open to trained artists to- 
day are enormous,” he says. ““We con- 
tinually get calls and letters from art 
buyers all over the U.S. They ask us 
for practical, well-trained students— 
not geniuses—who can step into full- 
time or part-time jobs. 


“I’m firmly convinced,’”’ Dorne goes 
on, “that many men and women are 
missing an exciting career in art sim- 
ply because they hesitate to think 
that they have talent. Many of them 
do have talent. These are the people 
we want to train for success in art... 
if we can only find them.” 


Unique art talent test: To discover peo- 
ple with talent worth developing, the 
twelve famous artists created a re- 
markable revealing 12-page Talent . 
Test. Originally they charged $1 for 
the test. But now the school offers it 
free and grades it free. Men and wom- 
en who reveal natural talent through 
the test are eligible for training by 
the school. 


Would you like to know if you have 
valuable hidden art talent? Simply 
mail coupon below. The Famous Art- 
ists Talent Test will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. And it 
might lead you to become one of the 
“famous artists of tomorrow.” 


abet s ages ante e8 E BI e 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
| Studio 530, Westport, Conn. 
| I want to find out if I have art talent worth 


developing. Please send me — without obligation 
j — your Famous Artists Talent Test. 


| Mr. 


Mrs. Age. 


| Miss (Please Print) j 
d 





| Address 


City, Zone, State 
fh cum cish cues aun cies cies ania 
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THE ART OF BRUSHMAKING 


Here is the most critical phase of the manufacture Tr 
of Delta’s “‘Jewel,’’ performed only by Delta‘’s most 
experienced craftsmen. All good brushes must be 
hand-cupped The cup is a metal form, hollow inside, 
with the exact shape, in reverse, that the brush must 
have. After picking up the precise amount of hair, A 
the brushmaker carefully inserts and ‘‘cups’’ it to its 
proper shape The small bundle is then removed, 
tied tightly with string to retain the perfect contour 


9 and inserted deep into the ferrule. Only the exact, qT! 
ga ta carefully measured length of hair needed for a given 
size is drawn through the neck of the ferrule.* 
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At Delta, the techniques and skills of brushmaking as a 
craft are blended with the latest developments in brush manufacturing 
methods. Delta’s “Jewel” is the product of highly specialized, fine brush 
making and infinite care is given to even the smallest detail. Delta’s policy 
is to use only one quality . . . the very best . . . from the genuine selected 
Kolinsky hair to the lacquered gold tip of the perfectly balanced handle, 
The result is a superlative brush meeting every rigid standard for balance, 
snap, shape and point. 


Delta’s “Jewel”—genuine selected red sable water color brushes— 
Gold Tip Series 


Size 000 00 0 1 2. 4 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 WW 27 
Priceea: 80 80 90 100 120 150 200 275 350 5.00 725 875 1100 1350 15.50 


j 


* ; 
Write today for your 30-page illustrated booklet: t 
“Illustration, Retouching, Lettering with the Red 
Sable Water Color Brush.” Send 15¢ in coin or 
te ee ee on 


brush mfg. corp. é 
120 south columbus avenue, mount vernon, n. y. 
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EDITORIAL 


As we begin this, our twenty-second volume, it seems 
natural to declare once wore what AMERICAN ARTIST be- 
lieves itself to be — and what it is not. 


From the beginning, the editors have been anxious to 


; . 2264 
merican “ One Face of Janus 
promote high standards of execution, to reduce the 


mystery in professional accomplishment to a minimum, 


to suggest, through step-by-step procedures, that order- 
VOLUME 22 . NUMBER 1 . ISSUE 211 liness is essential to good craftsmanship. Throughout the 


more than two hundred issues published to date, over 
JANUARY 1958 one thousand artists have been written about, their special 
contributions noted, and their methods analyzed. 

With the passing of time it has often been cited that 
any magazine of art that does not champion advanced 











DRAWING BY JOHN GROTH .* « - = >: Soe 





oa we eR BeITOR. « . i a se e @ styles in painting is either numb to what is going on or 
isiaid unwilling to reflect what it sees. Fortunately, perhaps, for 
CCE. ps se «se * 9.60: & see us there are those publications which assume the obligation 
: of reviewing the passing show, of holding up a mirror 
Reems WOTES. + ec 8 tice 2 to gallery walls. As long as circulation figures remain 
I eR gg we ee ee where they are we are certain that our policy is right 
for us. 

SORE MOPED © te tt ee 8 ee However, we would certainly be derelict if we did 
eens OU aNey. « << es 6 ee not reflect the influence of modern art, even to present 
by Norman Kent from time to time articles on selected painters who 
are sincere advocates — artists like Menkes, Prestopino, 

CES SO ) ee ee a and Magafan. 
THE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS OF Our form of criticism belongs in the realm of selectivity. 
I Aimee a ee When we present an artist in AMERICAN ARTIST we feel 
by Henry Pitz that his work has certain qualities and directions to 


benefit the majority of our readers — whether this majority 
avails itself of the example or not. 


Looking back over the record, it is gratifying to note 


AeSOSTO NARPOZZI . . « « 
by Eugene M. Ettenberg 


. o . - 40 














3RD ANNUAL BUYER’ S GUIDE SPECIAL INSERT what a good record many of those who appeared in our 
magazine during our formative period have made in 
THE TEMPESTUOUS ONE. « « + + « « « 49 the years since . . . and how few, among the many still 
by H. M. Mason, Jr. living and active, have retreated from reality into the 
Cihthewaas . .-:. . oe 3) ee maze of abstractionism or the European backwater of 
expressionism. 
LAWRENCE NELSON WILBUR “+ s «he Even in the past year there have developed certain 
by Frederic Whitaker signs to indicate all was not peaceful among those who 
SieEeTORY OF SCHOOLS & TEACHRES. . . 72 had abandoned humanity for outer space. A new align- 
ment seems to be in the making. 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ae Rae ae — Norman Kent 
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rus 
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ilance, Cyri! Lee Ellison—Advertising Director Richard W. Hubbard—Business Manager 
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Charity begins at home 





So be good to yourself 


We'll contribute our new Christmas line and im- 
print album, 16 new Valentine designs, burnt of- 
ferings ® (the box ash trays), the box ice bucket, 
the newest thing in ice savers and, naturally, our 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


Good Words 


I want to tell you how fine I 
think Norman Kent’s editorial, 
“Mine of Good Ore,” in the 
October issue is. He hit the 
right idea smack on the head 
with the proper force and 
brevity as always. 
Grant Reynard 
Leonia, N.]. 


Good Reading 


I want to congratulate Emest 

Watson on the piece he did 

about Thornton Utz in the 

November issue. It was good 

reading, and, as usual, all the 
facts were correct. 

Ken Stuart 

Art Editor 

Saturday Evening Post 


Amateurs Ignored? 


Although AMERICAN ARTIST 
does not, in my opinion, have 
enough articles written for the 
rank amateur (me), I find 
that it is a fine magazine. | 
can truthfully say it serves to 
keep me interested in art. 
Ray Ryan 
Galena, Kans. 








Results 


Thanks very much for th 
notice in the “Bulletin Board” 
about the Goodland Arty 
Club. We have received a lay 
of requests and a good ded! 
of notice here in Kansas. | 
believe we have heard fron) 
about twenty-five states in all’ 

Edna T. Sexson” 

Goodland, Kans, 





Christmas Cover 


I was very impressed with the 
cover of the December issue” 
It captured the essential spirit” 
of Christmas in its dignified’ 
and restrained design — mod 
ern in feeling, yet employing 
a fifteenth-century woodcut. 
Proving once again that good 
art is ageless. 
Ida Horak 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


(continued on page 6) 





INK DRAWING 





Conveys a well-rounded picture of the medium meas- 


TECHNIQUES 


by Henry C. Pitz 


144 Pages 
7% x 104% Format 
Fully Ilustrated 
in Monochrome 


$6.75 


“Follows the same high 
standard set by the other 
books by the same au- 
thor.” A. G. Pelikan, Di- 
rector of Art, Milwaukee 
Public Schools 





complete line of kindly-caustic everyday box 
cards. 


Send for free brochures 


los angeles © new york 


526 n. la cienega bivd., los angeles 48 
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uring its possibilities and engendering enthusiasm. 


Suggests a series of practice problems that pass from 
the simple and easy toward the more involved and 
difficult. 


The text is supplemented with nearly 200 illustra- 
tions, including work by such outstanding draughts- 
men as Fritz Eichenberg, Robert Fawcett, Lynd 
Ward, Albert Dorne, Steven Dohanos, etc., and 
Henry Pitz himself. 


At your dealer or use coupon on page 24 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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ie wT SPRAYS ODORLESS! Lar F DRIES omy 


acrolite 


We couldn’t talk about it until the formula had been perfected but now 
it’s here .. . the amazing new miracle fixative that’s TRULY ODORLESS! 














It’s taking the art world by storm — the new miracle ODORLESS fixative 
that makes old-fashioned smelly fixatives obsolete! 


No more “fixative choke” — gone forever is the fixative hangover that 
leaves you gasping in the smelly fumes. 


ODORLESS ACROLITE ushers in a new era of working comfort for art- 
ists and technicians in the graphic arts field. For your emancipation — 
get ODORLESS ACROLITE from your art dealer—in 3 can sizes. 


*PAT. PEND. on this exclusive ACROLITE formula. 


sfel a (-1-+— 
acrolite 25¢ REFUND 


This coupon is worth 25¢ on a 16 oz. can of ODORLESS 
ACROLITE at your dealer or mail directly to ACROLITE 






ACROLITE PRODUCTS, Inc., 106A Ashland Ave., West Orange, N. J. -- 
e rs Pas TE t 

. ee cog ey "a ACROLITE will redeem this coupon for 25¢ in part payment of $2.25 for = 
: a 16 oz. can of ODORLESS ACROLITE. Please enclose $2.00 (no CODs.) w 

; This offer expires 

3 Name sei ls oopsotng ensledbeimsioencanisl Naskta uk vclecabpettaeneinet sl Jan. 31st, 1958. 

I a saa rics vsninaenccsajnctninbicnpailiogichealibctniaied teen 
ayer serene . City & State 

Matte finish-Won t alter tones Mr. Dealer: ACROLITE will redeem 25¢ in merchandise to authorized ACROLITE 
Reworkable- Non ‘afelaalatelelts dealer This offer void . wherever restricted. Cash redemption value 1/10 of one cent. ACROLITE 
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Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. AA1, 625 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 





Flo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 


Here is a completely different 
kind of artists’ tool — that flatters 


all techniques in all kinds of work — 


from roughest sketching to finished 
art. Flo-master gives exciting 

new effects on any surface, in a 
rainbow of instant-drying, 
non-smudging colors. Precision 
made,with automatic valve 
controlled ink flow and 
interchangeable points. 

Compact and economical. 


See it —try it — buy it! At your 
local art supply or stationery dealer. 
The Flo-master 


Art Bulletin shows 
many new ideas 


and uses for 

Flo-master in your 

work. Write for s 
a copy today. ° 


Plo=ane 


FELT TIP PEN 
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LETTERS (from page 4) 
Hopeful 


I am renewing my subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN ARTIST 
with the hope that the Water- 
color Page will become more 
interesting and refreshing. 

I look forward to the next 
issue and depend on your 
magazine to give us the best. 

Catherene Berry 
Leaksville, N.C. 


Taubes Inspired? 


I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of your magazine. I 
find the articles and various 
departments very interesting 
and encouraging. I do not 
know of any magazine, in- 
cluding those covering other 
fields, as effectively and as 
sincerely trying to be of as- 
sistance to its readers. 

I find Taubes’ individual 
and courageous expression of 
his views very enjoyable. So 
far, I have shared most of 
his opinions — except his ideas 
about “inspiration” in the 
January 1956 issue. Contrary 
to his statements, | am sure 
Mr. Taubes, an enthusiastic 
and “inspired” artist — as his 
articles prove — experiences 
another challenge every time 
he begins to paint and does 
not just “handle” his tools and 
use his knowledge without the 
drive or the inspiration of the 
artist. This is not meant to 
contradict Mr. Taubes, but I 








believe he has become accys, 
tomed to the presence of “ip. 
spiration.” 
My good wishes for a long 
life to AMERICAN ARTIST, 
Elsbeth P. Dickhuth 
Woodstock, N.Y. 


Modern-Art Forerunner 


In reading Don Quixote, | 
came upon a _— quotation 
AMERICAN ARTIST  readen 
might enjoy. In Chapter IIL” 
part II, Cervantes mentions 
Orbaneja “who, when ‘ 
asked him what he was paint.” 
ing, used to answer, “What” 
ever it turns out.’ Sometimes” 
he would paint a cock, in such” 
a fashion and so unlike one” 
that he had to write in Gothic 
characters beside it: ‘This is 4 
cock.’ ” 

This same procedure might 
help us if followed by modem 
artists today. 

Leonard A. Doggett 
State College, Pa. 





Harding Comments 


Henry Pitz sent me an ad. 
vance copy of the December 
issue of AMERICAN ARTIST, 
The reproductions and _ the 
page layouts are excellent. 
Henry did a good article. | 
have already heard fine re 
actions from several critical 
sources, 

George Harding 

Wynnewood, Pa, 























PRESS presents the 


ANNUAL ESCORTED, 
L-EXPENSE GRAND ART TOUR 
OF EUROPE 


including Germany, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium and England 


mony 


Sail on the luxury liner 
S. S. LIBERTE 
JULY 9, 1958 


Return to New York on the 
S. S. FLANDRE 
AUGUST 30, 1958 





— = = 


Complete cost—$1,447 Tourist Class; $1,750 First Class. 


Price includes transatlantic steamer, hotels, food, 
land transportation, tips, etc. Reservations by air also available. 


Fine and Commercial Artists, Art Directors, Art Students, Teachers, 
Designers, Amateurs and just lovers of Art will enjoy the opportunity to 
sketch ... paint . . . photograph . . . and visit many of Europe’s famous 
places. Attend opera in Rome! Swim at the famed Lido! Shop in Paris and 
London! Be present at special art events and see the studios of some of 
Europe’s most renowned artists! . . . all under the leadership of a prominent 
authority on art. 


For complete information mail this coupon today. 
®eeeeoeeeaeseeeeeeweeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeneeee @ © 


AMERICAN EXpREss COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6,N. Y. c/o Travel Sales Division 


Please send me, without obliga- NAME ....+-srevercccscessncstcussensss 70tsesmeeas NmanaE 
tion, a travel atinerary and addi- ADDRESS. cic cccccccecoccescséescceséwhs states 


tional information about the 9th 


Annual Grand Art Tour of Europe. 
CITY. .ccccccccsccccsnccces coast eccece eee U NETS GEE 
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The Cover 


Among the preliminary draw- 
ings John Groth made _ for 
War and Peace by Tolstoy 
(discussed in this issue by 
Bill Mason) were a number 
which intrigued us by their 
spontaniety and vigor. We 
have selected one of these and 
reproduced it on our cover, 
printing it in its original size. 








ILLUSTRATION HAS WHAT IT TAKES 
fi FOR FINER ART! 
hs ¥ We Deeply Regret 

You can't get blood out of a 

turnip . 

out of undependable board. 


The death of Francis Henry 
Taylor, director of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum, and from 


. nor good art work 


Rely on Hurlock Drawing and 1938-1954 director of the 
Stnatinin Decal Metropolitan Museum, has 
oe shocked the art world. His 


passing on November 22nd at 
the age of fifty-four removes 
one of the most dynamic and 
fair-minded figures in the mu- 
seum field of America. 

His scholarship was almost 
legendary; his taste was catho- 


Ask your dealer for =1029 Single 
Thickness...and =1030 Double Thick- 
ness. You'll be so glad you did! 


HURLOCK BROS. CO., INC. office and Plant: 


3436-38 Market St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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PAINTING 
‘Role Wale). 
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FOOTNOTES 


the shadows are deepest © 
Where the light is an 
— Goethe © 


lic. He was a friend of the live 
ing artist and concerned with® 
his problem. His professional7 
record and the honors that ae® 
crued to his notable career fJ7 
a long column. We shall miss — 
his direction and independent} 
courage for a long time to 
come. hs 


The Gorgeous Thirteen 


Visitors to New York during 
the holidays should net miss 
a visit to the thirteen new 
galleries recently opened at 
the Metropolitan Museum. 
Currently devoted to an ex 
hibition of carefully selected 


and beautifully —_ presented 
works of art given to the 
museum in the _ fifty-year 


period, 1890-1940, it reflects 
the consummate taste in con- 
noisseurship of such patrons 
as Marquand, Morgan, Riggs, 
Vanderbilt, Dean, Havemeyer, 


(continued on page 10) 








With the experienced teacher, lecturer and well-known 
artist, J. W.S. Cox, A. W.S., Director/Training New 
England School of Art, Boston; Art Director Cape Cod 
Conservatory of Music and Art Summer School, 
Hyannis. 


LOTS OF RELAXING WORK AND PLENTY OF FUN 


Departure dates: By Air’ July 5 and August 2 
By Steamship: June 24 and July24 









Uti 


IN VENICE 
St. Mark’s, Murano, 
Chioggia, Torcello. 


IN FLORENCE 
Along the Arno 
Duomo Square 


IN- ROME: 

Old Appian Way, 
Forum Ruins 
Spanish Steps 
And many others. 
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FOR YOU: 


* Lesson by lesson demonstration by Mr. Cox. 

* Certificate of Accomplishment with credits for 
Secondary school teachers. 

*® Lectures by important Italian Artists. 

° A folio of notes covering all lessons. 

* Clear explanations for difficult points. 





—s 


For descriptive literature write to 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMPANY, 


90 State Street Boston 10, Mass. 
or to 
19 T Wharf 


INC, 





J. W.S. COX Boston 10, Mass. 
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s 
= 
z 
ER AREA RTL RE 


3 ARTIST'S 
HANDBOOK OF 
MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES. By 
Ralph Mayer. Re- 
vised ,and enlarged 


edition. 721 pages. 
Pub. at $6.75 
Members’ Price 
$4.95 
uring 
miss 5 FIGURE DRAW- 
new i Bi ING COMES TO 


LIFE. By Calvin Al- 
bert and Dorothy 
Gees Seckler. 175 
ill., Old Masters 
and conpepgranas, 
8%" x 10 

Pub. at $8. 95 
Members’ Price 

$6.95 


THE CRAFT OF 
CERAMICS By 
Geza de Vegh and 
Alber Mandi, 40 
easy-to-follow _ ills., 
glossary, etc., 7%" 
x 10%" 

Pub. at $5.50 


Members’ Price 
$4.25 


\iggs, 
eyer, 
)) = 


WAYS WITH 
WATERCOLOR. By 
Ted Kautzky. The 
intricacies of water- 
color painting, 24 
color plts., many 
black - and - white, 
oS” = 12". 

Pub. at $10.00 


Members’ Price 
$7.35 













PENCIL DRAW- 
ING STEP-BY- 
STEP. By Arthur R. 
Guptill. 300 ills., 
200 pages. 9” x 
12”. 


Pub. at $9.50 


Members’ Price 
$7.45 


DRAWING THE 
FEMALE FIGURE. 
By Francis Marshall. 
Explanations, dem- 
onstrations, proce- 
dures. Fully illus- 
trated. 74%" x 10”. 
Pub. at $6.50 


Members’ Price 
$5.25 
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by direct carvl 











_— = 
nen MARK STONE 
| SCULPTURE 















STONE 
TURE BY DIRECT 
CARVING. By 
Mark Batten. Direct 
) carving procedures 
illustrated by 80 


SCULP. 


half-tones. 744" x 


10”. 
Pub. at $6.50 
Members’ Price 
$5.25 


THE ART 

MAKING MOSA. 
ICS.. By Louisa 
Jenkins and Barbara 
Mills. Comp. guid- 
ance and prof. in- 
formation, 85 pho- 
tos, 7%” x 10%". 


Pub. at $5.95 


Members’ Price 
$4.95 


A NEW WORLD 
HISTORY OF 
ART. By Sheldon 
Cheyney. A major 
work of art hist 
and appreciation. 
675 pages. 500 il- 
lustrations. 
Pub. at $8.50 


Members’ Price 
6. 


THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF POT- 
TERY MAKING 
By John B. Kenny. 
From fundamentals 
to work of art. 
Hundreds __ easy-to- 
follow iils. 7%” x 
10%". 

Pub. at $7.50 

Members’ Price 

$5.95 


OIL PAINTING, 
METHODS & 
DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS. By Henry 
Gasser. 20 color 
pits., many _black- 
and-white ills. 9” 
x 12°. 


Pub. at $10.00 


Members’ Price 
5.9 


CERAMIC SCULP- 
TURE, METHODS 
& PROCESSES. By 
John B. Kenny. 
Step-by-step pict. 
presentation al! 
phases of ceramic 
are. 7%" x 10%”. 
Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price 
$5.95 
























... invites you to start your Charter 
Membership with any of these dis- 
tinguished books... 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was 
started to secure for its members — at the lowest 
possible prices — the most beautiful and authori- 
tative books on painting, ceramics, drawing, sculp- 
ture, enameling, pottery, wood-carving, and all 
other facets of the arts and crafts. Each month 
you will have the opportunity to acquire the most 
interesting and authoritative book in these fields 
at substantial savings. It is a new, exciting and 
economical form a valuable reference 
library that you will consult, enjoy and profit 
from for many years to come. 


way to 


Your GIFT for Enrolling 


Now! 
The Arts of Painting . . . Sculp- 
ture — Architecture — Design 


— Graphic Arts— Minor Arts 
—An Illustrated History of 
Western Culture — 1400 illus- 
trations. 9144” x List 
Price $7.50 


1244”. 











The Arts & Crafts Book Club 
380 Great Neck Rd. 2 Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Charter Member of THE 
ARTS & CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Please send me the 
book(s) I have checked below and my FREE BOOK. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be decribed 
to me in a monthly Advance Bulletin and I may 
decline any book by simply returning the printed 
form always provided. I agree to buy as few as four 
additional selections (or alterrates) at the reduced 
Members’ Price during the next twelve months, and 
I may resign at any time thereafter. 




















(0 Artiset’s Handbook of Ma [] Stone Sculpture by Direct 


terials & Techniques. Carving 
Members’ Price $4.95 Members’ Price $5.25 
C] Figure Drawing Comes to 0 A eS aera. 
Life Members’ Price $6.95 C1 New World History Aw’ 

} C Members’ Price $6.95 
O Th tember Price $4.25 C) Complete Book of Pottery 
(C1) Ways With Watercolor a Members’ Price $5.95 

Members’ Price $7.50 ‘a Oil Painting, Methods & 
0 Pencil Drawing Step-by- —— 
embers’ Price $6.95 
Step Members’ Price $7.45 C) Cesamic Sculpene, Math- 
[] Drawing the Female Fig- ods & Processes _ 
ure Members’ Price $5.25 Members Price $5.95 
PEG os canacicc.0siciscvacccuckcasseswonsase teeta eitseeaanaennannam 
PATI: ccc isnvéevsccvavcessalcvacabesacnsentaemranee aaenae 
CITY ZONE STATE oS 
ENCAOSED § .......... BILL MY ACCOUNT [J 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 





Now $50,000.00 in “New 
Look” test-proven develop- 
ment makes world-famous 
Craftint-Devoe Artists’ Oil 
Colors professionally modern 
and perfect. Released by the 
laboratories of America's 
oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of Artist's Materials, 
Craftint-Devoe Oils have 
established a standard for 
matchless texture, consistency, 


workability, brilliance, purity 
and permanence. The com- 
plete Craftint-Devoe Artists’ 
Oil Color line includes a full 
range of 68 colors. 





No.9 “Beginners” 

Oil Painting Outfit 
An excellent set for ) 

the neophyte oil painter. | 

Wood box, approximate- | 

ly 4%2"x 8", fitted with 

12 tubes (2” x 2”) Craf- 

tint-Devoe Artists’ Oil 

Colors, bottles of pale 

drying oil and turpen- 

tine, brushes and in- 

structions. $3.95 





Many other popular sets available 





At Art dealers everywhere a 
or write to: 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CLEVELAND . CHICAGO 
Main Office 
1615 Collamer Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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FOOTNOTES (from page 8) 


Pratt, Harkness, Davis, Fried- 
sam, Warburg, and Blumen- 
thal. 

Seldom, if ever, has the 
variety of interests of a group 
of prs Sent been exhibited in 
an American museum with 
such distinction of selectivity 
and display. This show should 
go a long way to encourage 
other private collectors to 
present some of their treasures 
to a museum where the re- 
sponsibility of preservation 
and exhibition for the benefit 
of many can be assured. 


Definitions 


He who works with his hands 
is a laborer. He who works 
with his hands and his head is 
a craftsman. He who works 
with his hands and his head 
and his heart is an artist. And 
he who works with his hands 
and his head and his heart 
and his feet is a salesman! 

— Phoenix Flame 


How To Dolt 


Anyone who thinks of the 
present-day “how-to” books 
in art as a modern phenome- 
non has only to pick up a 
copy of Leonardo’s Notebooks 
to learn that the old Floren- 
tine master was a thorough- 
going “how-to” man. Turning 
the pages we can learn how 


to represent an angry figure 
or a man in despair; how ty 
make an imaginary animal ap. 
pear natural; the way t 
represent a battle; how t 
paint wind; how to represent 
someone who is __ speaki 
among a group of people 
how to represent a tem 
how white bodies ought to be 


represented; the way to pra® 


sent a night scene; the w 


to draw figures for histories} 


... the list is long. 


Compiler 


Dr. Irvin Kerlan, of Washing. 
ton, D.C., who has compiled 
a checklist of books illustrated 
by Helen Sewell (see Henry 


‘ 
: 


% 


Pitz’s article in this issue)? 
is well known to many illus. 
trators and publishers. They? 


admire his industry in ace 
cumulating what is certain 
ly the largest collection o 


American illustrated books” 


and also original illustrations, 
Many exhibits have been or 
ganized from his collection, 
some of which have traveled 
around the world. He has 
acquired an_ encyclopedic 
knowledge of his subject and 
is constantly called upon to 
supply both information and 
material. Dr. Kerlan was re 
cently appointed Honorary 


(continued on page 16) 








SEASCAPES AND LANDSCAPES 
IN WATERCOLOR 


Edited by Norman Kent, N.A. 


128 Pages—7/g x 101% 
with 100 Illustrations 
20 in Full Color 
$7.50 


Published in response to the great 
demand for a thorough treatment 
of these two subjects. The reader 
is exposed to nineteen separate 
“‘teachers” — all top-notch water- 
colorists — who offer a basis of 
ideas, inspiration, self-study, and 
a wealth of technical information 
- revealing a wide variety of ap- 
proaches. Any professional, stu- 
dent, or amateur painter who will 
take the time and effort to explore 
this book, cannot help but improve. 





SUPERIOR WATERCOLOR BOOKS 


WATERCOLOR METHODS 
Edited by Norman Kent, N.A. 


128 Pages—7/% x 1014 
100 Illustrations 
19 in Full Color 
$7.00 


A recent book vital to everyone 
interested in developing a distinc- 
tive style of his own... a veritable 
self-improvement course taking the 
reader on eighteen ‘conducted 
tours’ to the studios (or painting 
grounds) of these leading water- 
colorists: Pitz, Avery, Heitland, Chi, 
Asplund, Ripley, Smith, Mason, 
Pleissner, Kinghan, Baumgartner, 
Ricci, Gramatky, Kosa, McCoy, King- 
man, Pellew, Whitaker. Thus, he 
will discover what paints these ex- 
perts select and how they apply 
them! 





At your dealer or use coupon on page 24 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
24 West 4oth St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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PAINTERS’ IDIOM: TECHNIQUES OF THE 
MASTERS, by R.W. Alston is a most informative, 
middle-level survey of the technical resources of 
the past, from Van Eyck to Matisse. It will deepen 
your understanding of the problems of the painter, 
and will acquaint you with the immense heritage 
of techniques and materials which were part of the 
equipment of our artistic predecessors. It will tell 


you 


% Why Velasquez outlined parts of his under- 
painting with red imprimatura. 

*% Why Gainsborough sometimes used brushes 
four feet long 

% Why Reynolds scumbled soot into his wet 
painting 

% Why Rubens used a streaky glaze . . 
Morland painted into the varnish 

% Why artists of the Venetian schoo! coated 
their paintings with white when finished 

% How Millais achieved luminosity . . . how 
Baroque artists attained deep glows 


. why 


and scores of other technical procedures. 








PAINTERS’ 
MASTERS is not a collection of recipes, nor a his- 
tory of art, but an easily followed middle-level 
survey of technical practice from the Renaissance to 


IDIOM: TECHNIQUES OF THE 


the present. The first part of the book covers such 
topics as the materials used in watercolor, and 
techniques for certain effects; the ways of painting 
upon wood or metal. Oi! painting is then analyzed 
in detail: selection of canvas, preparation of support, 
grounds, priming, first varnishes, dryers, brushes, 
palettes, and similar material. In each case the 
enormous variation in practice is considered, with 
reasons for different usages. 


The major part of PAINTERS’ IDIOM: TECH- 
NIQUES OF THE MASTERS, however. analyzes 
the techniques used by great painters and schools, 
period by period, from the early Renaissance to the 
present. Investigating such matters as supports, 
priming, grounds, pigments, varnishes, tricks of 
brushwork, special means for getting effects, it de- 
votes chapters to English landscape-painting, English 
portraiture, Spanish and Flemish renaissance paint- 


Now less than half-price . . . learn 
about the technical riches of great 
painters of the past . . . half-for- 
gotten secrets revealed . . . 


ing, baroque painting, Venetian artists, the nude, 
the pre-Raphaelites, Turner, Alla Prima painting, 
the Impressionists and the moderns. 


It covers the practice of such painters as Blake, 
Constable, van Gogh, Matisse, Monet, Seurat, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Kneller, West, Turner. 
Delacroix, Cezanne, and many others. Many ex- 
cerpts from original writings and eyewitness ac- 
counts are added to the author’s personal study of 
art works and their processes. 


This book is of first-rate importance in suggesting 
new devices and techniques to the practicing artist, 
and in giving new understanding of the painting 
process to the art historian of aesthetician. 


Originally published at $6.00 


55 illustrations, 36 photographic plates, 1 color 
plate. Glossary of technical terms. Bibliography. 
165 pp. 5% x 8%. 


Clothbound $2.75 


Formerly $6.00 -- now only $2.00 -- indispensable thorough 
coverage of lettering and letter forms... 
Neshitt’s HISTORY AND TECHNIQUE OF LETTERING 


Here is all the romance of the alphabet and letter 
forms in this inexpensive thorough history written 
for the artist or typographer. Ranging from the 
earliest pictographs to such modern designers as 
Koch and Kilian, it will tell you answers to such 
questions as: 


% How did the alphabet originate, and through 
what stages did it pass 

*% What distinguishes such styles as Caslon and 
Bodoni 

* What are meant by Carlovingian miniscules, 
Irish half uncial, ronde, fraktur, Roman 
cursive, futhark, rotunda — and other his- 
torically important letter forms 

% Who are modern contributors to letter form 

* What cre meant by such terms as ascenders, 
descenders, serifs, bowls, beaks etc. 

* What is the best way to use a ball or duck- 
beak pen 

* When do you use a pen that is split off-center 





% How do you produce shaded r dhand let- 
ters with an oblique-separation-pen. 
and thousands of similar questions. This unique 


book presents everything that is vital to understand 
ing major developments in lettering from the Greeks 
to the 20th century 

Mr. Nesbitt presents a full detailed text (of im 
peccable accuracy) covering early writing forms, 
Roman lettering, runes and medieval hands, Carlo 
vingian miniscule, humanistic writing, and writing 
and printing styles from the 16th century to the 
Present. He covers the work of such men as 
Baskerville, Bell, Bodoni, Duerer, Elzevir, Gara 
mont, Jensen, Morison, Morris, Thorne, and more 
than 50 others. Technical features are presented, 


and stylistic and historical position evaluated. Every 
important style is also illustrated by a specially 
drawn handlettered specimen, which is accompanied 
by construction hints and instructions. 

At the rear of this enormous volume is a 65-page 
practical course in lettering, which offers in suc- 
cinct form thousands of insights and technical 
hints. It discusses lettering and design, layout, use 
of various kinds of pens, built-up letters, script, 
poster design, and dozens of similar topics. 


89 l 
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illustrated! 

This book is indispensable for the artist who is 
interested in the history of lettering, for the let- 
terer who wants thousands of specimens at hand, 
for the typographer, layoutman, or creative printer. 
It is first-rate as a course for self-study. Do not con- 
fuse it with perfunctory, inadequate sample books. 
“‘May well become the 
last word . . . students 
and professionals in art, 
design, advertising, and 





Dept. 123, Dover Publications, Inc. 920 Broadway, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


kindred crafts will find Please send me the following books in the quantities indicated: 
oe | Nesbitt, HISTORY & TECHNIQUE OF LETTERING $2.00 | 
helpful, and profitable, 
Alston, PAINTERS’ IDIOM, TECHNIQUES OF THE MAS- 
5 


TERS $2 


I am enclosing $ 


vel at the precise and 


and no doubr will mar- 
deft plates,"’ CHICAGO | 


SUNDAY TRIBUNE. 

Bibliography. Index. II- | * 

Saeed cols URI le PRUE: sjackh ab crnsabenduayloduc 
plete alphabets and Address 

hundreds of lettered | City 


xvii + 
300pp. 6% x 9%. 
Paperbound $2.00 


specimens 


GUARANTEE: Your satisfaction unconditionall 
| returnable within 10 days for full and immediate cash refund. 


in full payment nt | 
all orders except those from libraries or public institutions. 


Payment in full must accompany | 
ituti Please add 


10¢ postage and handling charges per book on orders less than $4.75. 


Please print | 


Zone Genet ie dees 


guaranteed. All books 
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TRAVEL NOTES 








9th Annual Grand Art Tour ona and many other Cities 
of Europe. AMERICAN Artist’ with your sketchbook and 
in conjunction with American easel tucked under your arm, 
Express announces the 1958 J.W.S. Cox, member of the | 
escorted, all-expense Grand American Watercolor Society, 
Art Tour of Europe. Join a Director of Training at the 
congenial art-minded group New England School of Ar 
to sketch, paint, and take has planned a tour of Italy 


photographs in Italy, Ger- which combines nine class ses. 

many, France, Holland, Bel- sions in painting, three leo 

gium, and England. Visit re- tures by well-known Italian 

nowned museums and gal-_ artists, and group criticism 

leries, relax and have fun discussions. Private lessons 

seeing the sights you’ve read may also be arranged. There 

g about. Attend special art are two tours. The first leaves 
events’ and see well-known Boston or New York by air; 

EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARTIST artists in their studios. A on July 5, and returns August 
prominent art authority will 3; the second tour group 

accompany the tour group, leaves August 2 and returns 


which sails from New York on August 31. You may ex 


on the SS Liberte on July 9, tend your tour to six or eight 
- Studio Easels - ¢ 





and returns on the SS Flandre weeks, if desired. The price 
on August 30. (If you wish, of $1,195 includes transporta- 
ssories + Sketch you may fly to Europe and _ tion, hotels, meals, sightseeing 
rendezvous with the group _ trips, and painting instruction 
- Stretchers 2% there.) The price includes for four weeks. For brochure 
transportation, hotels, meals, and full information write to 
even those ever-present tips. Mr. J.W.S. Cox, 19 T Wharf, 
Look for the ANCO trade mark—Symbol of choice since 1927 Tourist Class: $1,447; First Boston, Massachusetts. 
4 Class: $1,750. Write to 
og eee American Express Co., Travel TWA Travel Booklet. Trans 
SERS” Sales Division, 65 Broadway, World Airlines offers a free 
a New York 6, New York for travel booklet, “The World 
ANCO WOOD SPECIALTIES, INC endale 27, Ney York full information. Is Yours,” which lists 117 
, travel and study plans for 
Please write us for illustrated folders of our many models. Paint in Italy. Visit Venice, Europe, Africa, the Orient, or 
Milan, Florence, Rome, Ver- (continued on page 14) 





ADOPTED BY LEADING SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY! 


Lettering Textbooks by Watson-Guptill Authors Are Singularly Successful Because They Have 
Been Prepared by Artist-Teachers for Student Instruction. You, too, Should Consider Their Value 






Deveeeeeses® 


Douglass - CALLIGRAPHIC LETTERING — $3.50 


ener omen 







~~“ 


Holub — APPLIED LETTERING & DESIGN — 82.75 foot hacia er 
LETTERING SIMPLIFIED — $3.75 ADCDFFGHIKCMNOPORSTU 
SCRIPTS: THEIR FORM & APPLICATION — $2.75 —% “*2& —_waasoraoas 


Ob dehalekinn Purstimwryyz 


SIGNATURES & TRADEMARKS — $2.75 
Longyear — TYPE AND LETTERING — $4.95 
Wotzkow — THE ART OF HAND-LETTERING — $6.00 

Available from Your Dealer or Use Coupon on Page 24. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
24 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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“A complete and exhaustive study of the subject ... 
all phases are clearly analyzed and explained. The 
clear and concise photographs of step-by-step processes 
make the book excellent for beginners as well as for 


those in the field of ceramics.” 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
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CERAMICS 


FOR THE ARTIST POTTER 

by F. H. NORTON 

320 pp, 471 illus, 7 x 10, 1956 — $7.50 

AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, OR ORDER FROM 
ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


LL. 











“I use FREDRIX Canvas 
regularly, I do not know 
of any better and I doubt 
if there is a better canvas 
made.” 





GUY WIGGINS N.A. One of America’s cele- 
brated painters. Artist, teacher and lecturer. 
Winner of many prizes and awards. His work 
appears in many public and private collections. 





Trades Canvas 


Med ty Americas Gadling lid 


SINCE 1868 


Write for samples and name of nearest dealer and distributor 


Manufactured by E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO., New York 12, N. Y 














——MORILLA 


The greatest name in 








Artists’ Papers! 


M 0 i | LLA, who brings you the world’s finest papers 
(‘“Canson Mi-Teintes”, “Arches”, ‘‘Michallet’’, “Crisbrook”, “Mori la 


Board”, ‘No. 200” Illustration Board, etc.) invites you to try 


| The World’s Finest 
Layout Pad Line 








No. 82 “Tower” Tracing Pads 


Parchment type, very transparent, 
inexpensive. A leader in studios and 
schools for over a quarter century. 
All popular sizes. 





No. 90 “Vidalon” Tracing Pads 


For the discriminating artist who desires the best. 
Extra heavy, yet glass-like transparency . . . even 
takes a wash. Paper made by Canson in France. 

















No. 550 “The Advertiser” 
Layout Pads 


Unusual, semi-smooth,  translu- 
cent surface. For ink or pencil. 
Sized to prevent feathering. Ex- 
tra fine tooth. The advertising 
man’s favorite. All popular sizes. 








No. 300 “SUPERSEE” Acetate Pads 


Heavy, matte surfaced acetate. Excellent surface 
for ink or pencil. Pads of 12 sheets in 9 x 12”, 
12 x 18” and 19 x 24”. Inexpensive. 

















No. 666 “Art Director” Layout Pads 


Popular, rag-content, semi-transpar- 
ent stock with pronounced “tooth”. 
Strong, durable. All pad _ sizes. 





“No. 188” Bristol Board Pads 


Artists’ quality, pasted bristol board in 
2-ply thickness. “Vellum” and “Plate” 
surfaces. Good inking and erasing qualities. 
In 11 x 14” and 14 x 22” pads of 20 sheets. 








40 other types of Layout Pads including Bond Layout, 
Plus ‘edger, Newsprint, sketching, charcoal, cameo, watercolor, 
etc. Makers of the famous “Clipper” Sketching Books. 
Write on your letterhead for free 
i sample of one of the above Pads 
. or visit your local dealer. 


r MORILLA Company 








EAST 23rn ST... NEW YORK ~ 


706 S Magnolia Los Angeles 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore: No. 144 of a Series 





“STRATHMORE 
has proven its worth.”’ 
JOHN J. LINEY, JR. 


“T have never used any other paper,” writes Mr. Liney, 
“simply because Strathmore 3-ply High Surface Draw- 
ing Board takes crisp pen lines and solid blacks so per- 
fectly. This is most important to me, since I must be 
sure of first rate reproduction. I heartily recommend it 
to anyone looking for uniform quality.” 

Many artists are searching for paper they can count 
on, paper that always reacts the same way, paper that 
actually will help their work. For most artists, when 
they find Strathmore, the search is over. Are you a fan? 
Have you discovered the Strathmore Artist Paper or 
Board that suits your technique? If not, may we sug- 
gest you try Strathmore. 


JOHN LINEY calls himself the “step-daddy of a pot- 
bellied, shave-headed youngster named Henry,” 
referring, of course, to the famous comic strip 
character seen daily in over 500 newspapers in 
64 countries. An assistant since 1935 to Henry’s 
creator, Carl T. Anderson, Mr. Liney took over 
the strip upon Mr. Anderson’s death in 1949. 
Before his life became so wrapped up with 
Henry, Philadelphian John Liney studied at the 
School of Industrial Arts, taught cartooning at 
Temple University and married art student Rose 
Acquesta, who often helps ink-in cartoons when 
deadlines loom. 


Write for free Sample Book, showing the 
full line of Strathmore Artist Papers 
and Boards: Strathmore Paper Co., 84 
Front Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE 


Artist Papers, Boards & Pads 
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TRAVEL NOTES (from page 12) 


around the world. A “Fly 
Now, Pay Later” plan is avail- 
able. It requires 10 per cent 
down, and gives you twenty- 
one months to pay the bal- 
ance. Write for free tour 
booklet to John H. Furbay, 
Director, Air World Tours, 
Trans World Airlines, 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Positano Art Workshop. Spend 
as much time as you like in 
the Italian village of Positano 
on the Mediterranean. Enjoy 
the life of an artist’s colony 
while studying painting, sculp- 
ture, or mosaics with well- 
known instructors at The 
Positano Art Workshop. Rates: 
$72 per week covers tuition, 
residence and meals in superi- 
or hotels overloking the sea; 
$55 per week in a modern 
pensione. For full information 
write to Irma S. Jones, Direc- 
tor, Positano Art Workshop, 
238 E. 23 St., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands. Visit 
this United States possession 
to paint subjects of your 
choosing, to relax on the 
shores of the Caribbean, to 
shop at tempting low prices. 
Cane Bay Cottages offer 
housekeeping units with pri- 


vate beach. Write Dorothy? 
George Colby, Manager, Can® 
Bay Cottages, Christiansted, 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands. 


Tropical Paradise. Beautiful 
tropical island, opportunity tg! 
paint, exhibit, and sell you 
work. Pleasant accommoda.” 
tions at Vacation Art Colony,” 
Rates $25 per week and up) 
Write to Capt. E. U. Wood? 
ard, 19 Central Park West? 
New York 23, N.Y. for further” 
information. 





Printing Industry Tour g~ 
Europe. Tour director Walter! 
Kubilius, Technical Publica® 
tions Director of Americag” 
Type Founders Co., Inc., leadg™ 
a seventeen-day tour of 
Drupa Printing Machinery Ex 
hibition and of leading Euro” 
pean printing and lithograph” 
ing plants in England, a 









and Germany. Tour 
leave, by air, on May 3, and™ 
return on May 20. Optional” 
extensions of the tour to the 

Brussel’s World’s Fair and 

other points of interest may 

be arranged. Cost of the en- 

tire trip, $897, includes trans- 

portation, hotels, and meals, 

Write to American Express 

Co., 65 Broadway, New York 

6, New York for descriptive 

folder. 
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perspective. 








. will be helpful to artists of some or 
ART MATERIAL TRADE NEWS 


For the young artist or beginner who wishes to 
learn the simplest and quickest way of drawing 
the human figure for illustration without a model. 
The author, a successful decorative painter and 
divulges 
Based on a linear pattern, the numerous illustra- 
tions demonstrate how to achieve an impression 
of reality by obeying simple laws of action and 


At your dealer or use coupon on page 24 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


FIGURE 
DRAWING 


by Dale Nichols 
64 Pages 
8 x 1134 Format 


Fully Illustrated 
in Two Colors 


$4.95 


his precise methods. 
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POTTERS HAND WHEEL 
WITH HEIGHT GAUGE 


Use It As A Lathe 
ONLY $7.00 
With Bat as Shown $7.85 
Ball Bearing Wheel 
Just the THING for the New Colors 


With BRAKE to retard rotation 
When free spinning is not desired. 


Only $8.50 With Bat $9.35 


Heavy Kinalloy wheels 
Do not rust $8.00 





Model Illustrated $9.35 
VARIABLE Speed Electric 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
PORTABLE - weighs only 10 Ibs. 

Foot accelerator speed control 
Enclosed 110V.AC - DC MOTOR 
Removable 7 inch head 

Priced so low, Every Studio 

Can afford one. 


ONLY $75.00 _ ready to plug in. 





Artist and Potters Hand Wheel 


a 


7 inch cast aluminum Turntable 
Only $3.95 ; 

With Bat as Shown $4.80 Model Illustrated $5.50 
With ball bearings and brake $5.50 Other wheels from $2.95 


See your dealer or distributor or write 


Gilmour Campbell 14258 Maiden, Detroit 13, Michigan 

















WHAT IS NEW IN MOSAICS? 
A New Medium and a New Method Which 
Requires No Heat and No Equipment 


Now you can cast your 
own colorful tiles and 
mosaics without any 
previous experience. 
Just mix color paste of 
desired shades and a 
Hardener with liquid 
Castoglas. Neither heat 
mor pressure are re- 
quired. A catalyst hard- 
ens the resin alloy with- 
in 30 Minutes at room 
temperature. If you love 
to explore new materials 
and new ways of creat- 





You can cast your own mosaics in an in- Ing the unusual, you 
finite variety of colors and do it at sur- will find Castoglas an 
prisingly low cost. exciting challenge. 


Illustrated Directions Show You How 


Twelve new Castoliter Manuals, containing 30 tested projects, are just off 
the press. They are illustrated with 150 photographs plus many sketches 
which show you how to cast Tiles and Mosaics and make peer mead 
Jewelry. How to laminate decorative glass 
— with embedments of real flowers, 
utterflies, leaves, grasses. Nothing like 
it has ever been published before. 
If you have some spare time and could 
use extra cash, you'll also be interested in 
‘How to Earn Extra Money.” It is full of 
ideas that you can easily adapt to your 
Own personal requirements and circum- 
stances. It shows what others have done, 
how they started, what they make and 
how you can do the same 
Send 25¢ for your copy. Better still, we'll 
mail you the CASTOLITER Series of 30 
Projects for one dollar and include the 
Moneymaking Handbook”’ free. “How to Laminate Glass 
Write to Arts & Crafts Dept A-56 Panels with Castoglas’’ il- 


lustrates the fascinating art 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY °% cresting decorative pan- 


ag els of your own design, 
Woodstock, Illinois price 10¢. 
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BOLD SPLASHES OF COLOR 


.that seemed almost articulate with ths 
‘carnival, a flaming expression of fun 
which was the very essence of the Chi 
Fair of 1933-34. Shiva set the future 
color harmony, distinctive and bold, 
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Over a Quarter of 
a Century Ago, 


Shiva casein colors were selected to 
paint the Chicago World's Fair. To- 
day, as in 1933, Shiva compounds the 
most brilliant and permanent caseins 
in the world. Available at leading art 
material dealers everywhere. 


SHIVA ARTISTS COLORS - 433 W. Goethe St, Chicago 11, Iilinols 
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TED KAUTZKY’S 





CHALLENGING BOOKS TO HELP 
YOU MASTER WATERCOLOR 


- e 






TED KAUTZKY 
Winner of The 
American Watercolor 
Society Gold Medal 
of Honor. 


hauijlys WAYS WITH WATERCOLOR 


Here a world-acclaimed master of the medium shows you his 
own special ways of solving the problems of watercolor. He 
starts with the necessary tools, explains the use of suitable 
papers, the use of tape, sponges, and other accessories, and 
guides you through the effective uses of washes and strokes. He 
presents valuable step-by-step examples throughout the book 
with 24 full-color plates plus many black and white studies. 
120 pages 9x12 125 illustrations $10.00 


‘ PAINTING TREES AND 
LANDSCAPES IN WATERCOLOR 


Valuable, never-before-published information on how to paint 
such important landscape components as trees, roads, puddles, 
rain, and fog. It goes beyond the fundamentals of Ways with 
Watercolor to teach the more difficult problems encountered 
in exciting details. The student is asked to creatively interpret 
the value, color and mood of the subject. 16 paintings in full 
color, and many sepia tone gravure studies make the book as 
fascinating as it is helpful. 

120 pages 9x12 $9.95 


Kautzky’s pencil drawing aids... 


kuibsly PENCIL PICTURES 


Deals with creating pictures in pencil from subject matter 
found in nature. Landscapes of seashore and country are illus- 
trated and analyzed. 31 magnificent plates reproduced in 


gravure, 
9x12 $5.50 


Kauifgly's PENCIL BROADSIDE 


12 lessons on broad stroke pencil technique and application 
to commonly encountered architectural and landscape forms 
and textures, 24 beautifully executed gravure plates. 

9x12 







$4.50 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. 5224, 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me the book(s) whose boxes I have checked below 
[] WAYS WITH WATERCOLOR [| PENCIL PICTURES 
(] PAINTING TREES [) PENCIL BROADSIDE 
In 10 days I will return the book(s) and owe nothing, or will 
remit the purchase prices, plus postage. 





Address 


City -_Zone___State 


SAVE POSTAGE! [| Check here if you enclose payment. (No cash. Check 
or money order only.) Then we pay postage. Same 10-day refund-return 
privilege. N. Y. City residents please add 3% sales tax. 
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FOOTNOTES (from page 10) 


Consultant to the Library of 
Congress. 
heaioens who would like a 
copy of the complete check- 
list of books illustrated by 
Helen Sewell, compiled by 
Dr. Kerlan, should write to 
the Reader Service Dept. of 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Museum-Training Fellowships 


The Brooklyn Museum has 
announced a limited number 
of grants of $4,000 to be 
awarded to men and women 
under 35 years of age for a 
fifteen-month training period 
beginning October 1, 1958. 
With the steady increase in 
the number of the nation’s 
museums, the Brooklyn Muse- 
um feels that the training of 
young curators is an urgent 
need. Applicants for this third 
series of fellowship grants 
must have completed one year 
of graduate work in the fine 
arts or allied fields, or one 
year of work in a museum. 
Each fellow will spend three 
months each in curatorial, ad- 
ministrative, and educational 
work and _ three months 


een 


planning and installing an 7 
hibition. Special seminars, ley 
by porns experts in Vatiey 
ous museum fields, are a pag” 
of the program. If you ayy 
qualified, write to Chai 
Fellowship Committee, Brook” 
lyn Museum, Eastern Park? 
way, Brooklyn 38, New York! 
Applications are due Marg 
31, 1958. 


SAE: 


a 


World’s Fair Design Show 


How America lives is a com™ 
plex subject, yet Boston’s Inv 
stitute of Contemporary Ay” 
had the task of planning the 
American Design Exhibit oy 
that theme for the United 
States pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. This exhibit 
which will be but one part o 
the American oy will 
show time-saving devices for 
household and other work 
and accessories for our ip 
creasing leisure. 

Those readers who live ig 
the Boston area may have 4 
preview of part of the exhibit 
at the Institute of Contempo 
rary Art, through January 5th 

(continued on page 18) 
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The Watercolor Page 
Painter-Illustrator 





IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 
Calligrapher-Designer Lili Cassel 


The Oil Paintings of Helen Wolf 


features Ed Whitney 
Robert Lougheed 








Fills like a fountain pen 


Catmer 


BROAD-SCRIBER 


with amazing PERLON* 
long-lasting brush-tip 





*PERLON is the 
name of these 
newly perfected 
tough fibre 
bristles that ore 
to assure 
interesting, novel 
effects, and rigid 
enough for the 
most exacting, 
detailed work. 








Comes in six brilliant opaque 
Broad-Scriber (with tip) 


Additional tips $1.75 each. At your art supply dealer. 
Ropex Co., Inc. 601 West 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


the most revolutionary, 
brush-tip artists’ pen ever! 


Precision-made—imported 
from Europe. It writes instantly and 
smoother on any surface. 


(no messy eye-dropper needed!) 





1.5mm 2.5mm 5mm 7mM™™m 1mm 2mm 3mm 


7 DIFFERENT BRUSH TIPS ARE 
INTERCHANGEABLE IN SECONDS. © 


For best results use PARTNER non-penetrating ink. 














Fountain 
pen size 


Exclusive 

‘“ink-window’ 
shows you 

color of ink 
ond supply 

of ink at 

a glance. 













Flat Tips: Round Tips: 


colors. 


$4.95 
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L950 years 


SPECIALIZING IN 
PENCILS AND CRAYONS OF ART 


Since 1794, Conte has supplied the most 
famous artists the world over with materials 
of superior quality. 

Carbon Pencils 

Aquarelle Pencils 


Oil Crayons 
Pastels — Round 


Pastels — Square 
Kneaded Erasers 
Stumps & Tortillons 
Charcoal 


Conte Crayons 
Conte Pencils 
Pastel Pencils 
Charcoal Pencils 


CONTE 


punded im Yramee nm 


Old Tradition 7 j Modern Techniques 


CONTE PENCILS, CRAYONS, PASTELS 

















At your favorite art supply store. 





This name means the finest drawing papers and 


MAYLINE 











7803-C MASTER 


Sell your trade on the Mayline 
Master, Standard, or Gem table 
All adjustable for height. Top 
tilts 80° from the horizontal! 


Suggest also the plan file for 
storing drawings, paintings, 
and sketches. Make sure you 
have Catalog 9A and prices. 


MAYLINE 


MAYLINE 


artist tables 
AND 


plan files 








8003-C STANDARD 





the world...a reputation deserved and maintained sine 
1770 by fulfilling every expectation of the most demanding 
artists. Whatman cannot be described with any justice— 
the color, the surface, the perfection and durability—these 
things must be experienced to be appreciated, 


The complete line of famous Whatman drawing papers and 
boards is available at your favorite art materials dealer. 





reeve angel 


\ 


H. Reeve Angel and Co., Inc. 52 Duane Street, New York 7; iN 


MAYLINE 








Symbol of Superiority 


Mayline Company 
615 No. Commerce St 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 





INITAVW 
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@ new line for Aartisl 


/ CERAMICS 


LETTERING 


A new aid for all artists 
who use a brush. 
It is the finest and only 
£* controlled fluid flow 
instrument using 
€ j your own watercolor 
brush with inks, dyes 


VIKING I! and tempera colors. 


price $2.75 ea. { ’ 


at your dealer or order directfromthe Deush-a-tine co. 


6535 wilshire boulevard, suite 1, los angeles 48, california. bal 








FOOTNOTES (from page 16) 


We Approve 


The New York Herald Trib- 
une in its Sunday magazine, 
Today’s Living, for November 
17 published one of the finest 
articles written by a contem- 
porary artist we have read in 
months. Aaron Bohrod de- 
fended his artistic direction in 
still-life painting devoted to 
realism against the current of 
abstract and nonobjective art. 
This article, entitled “The 
Eye and I,” cannot be dis- 
missed as the writing of a re- 
actionary novice — Bohrod has 
been the recipient of two 
Guggenheim Fellowships, is 
well represented in our im- 
portant museums, and, since 
1948, has been the artist in 
residence at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Publication of the article 
was timed to coincide with 
the opening of a one-man 
show at the Milch Galleries 
and the artist’s fiftieth birth- 
day. It may well mark an 
important milestone in con- 
temporary art coverage. Usu- 
ally such valuable newspaper 
space — the equivalent of two 
full pages of text and two 
pages of color reproductions 
—is given over to propaganda 
for esoteric stuff. So  con- 
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gratulations to Ogden R. Re 
and Messrs. Goldsmith q 
Endicott. 


For All to See 


Let the churches be 

with paintings that they 
do not know their letters 
be able to read on the wake 
what they cannot read in th) 
manuscripts. i 





— Pope Gregory XIfj 


Many Thanks 5 


If you were one of those sub 
scribers who received a que 
tionnaire from the editor ag) 
filled it out and returned j 
to us, please accept our wan” 
thanks. Every tenth individug 
subscriber on our lists —@& 
clusive of schools, librarig 
and companies — was sent om 
of these forms. 

The response, approximate 


ly a sixty per cent retum 
far exceeded our estimate 
Now that the complicate 


tabulations based on your ap 
swers to each question hav 
been analyzed “ the pm 
fessional research firm whid 
conducted the survey for w 
the editors have gained an ae 
curate and dependable guid 
for future planning. 











HIGGINS 


INK | 








John Groth weaves myriads 
of delicate lines to build mass 
designs in dramatic light and 
shadow. Active and graceful, his 
strokes create appropriate move- 
ment and harmeny throughout the 
entire picture, artfully suggesting 
rich detail and effectively portray- 
ing character and situation. 


The intricacies of Groth’s style 
command the most in performance 
from pen and ink. “I use several 
gallons of Higgins India Ink each 
year,” he states, “I guess that’s 
comment enough.” 
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By courtesy of the artist and Harper’s Magazine 


THE RED CROSS NEEDS YOUR HELP 








At art and stationery dealers everywhere. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. paooKyn, NEW YORK 


The basic art medium 


iM 


Since 1880 
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— 4 ’ WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
I} 
| / LONDON OIL COLORS 
f 36 Colors from 50¢ to 85¢ in 
ub oO ; Studio Size Tubes. 
al 3 | Winsor & Newton take pleasure 
d 3 '¢ % : | in introducing their new and 
al as revised range of 36 London Oil 








Colors at prices from 50¢ each 
to 85¢ each Studio Size Tubes, 


Bas 
es 
moins 1 oe 
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2 and 25¢ each to 35¢ each Single 
Oke ‘ on Size Tubes. 
‘ c Rs es 

ate nae mah ~32 Write for free descriptive leaflet 
= oe . or see your nearest Winsor & 
- 4 Newton dealer. 
ated 9 

a | \ 
nave eee 

To \ 

id 
1 at c wt 
uid ae 

902 AY 
J ) 3 NEW YORK 10, N. ¥. 
Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD, Head office, MONTREAL . THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO: - 








ANIMAL DRAWING and PAINTING 
By 
Walter J. Wilwerding 


A Superior Text 
and Reference — 
Easy to Read — 





CLOVER ARTEMUS ARTMASTER 






































7 . ewer Elaborate frame of 24” A popularframeofahigh Made of 344” high back 
E ully Illustrate d spony — — ae Ah gold metal leaf molding in Gold Bronze 
20 nacee RI . ompo work. Unsur- molding. An exception- with a frost gray tone. 
128 pages, ) 2X 11 passed for value. ally attractive frame. Hand laid ornaments. 
cloth __ SIZES | CLOVER | ARTEMUS |ARTMASTER 
87x10” $2.75 ~—_ ous 
$6.95 "x12" 2.85 ae od 
V1"x14" 3,00 $8.10 — 
a a valuable reference ory # a po $10.00 
and guide book. 16”x20” 3.50 9.90 12.35 
; . ‘ oFrar , 127x224” 3.80 11.00 14.50 
CHICAGO SUNDAY 20’x24” | 3.90 | 11.20 14.85 
TRIBUNE 22”x28” 4.30 12.40 16.50 
24”x30” 4.75 14.30 16.80 
a : 25”x30” 14.30 17.00 
This outstanding how-to-draw-it book has been com- 24x36” _ 15.40 = 
ag ae 30°x40" | — 16.50 22.50 
pletely revised with supplementary materials, drawings, 
. and a brand new section on “Animal Cartoons and Unfinished 
y Comics.” Particularly suited for the beginner — it is also a have Sooner SG eae hie 
“ies su A row fing XL. — 
Z) invaluable to the advanced student and _ professional Artistry carved in modern design wom i yee 
ma artist. ae lant eolble clavate upptied ready for artist to finish. 
“ The generous text tells you how to go about drawing to highlight ge oy" oe | ena 
: and painting each of the many species portrayed, for the SIZES CARVO | RAW OAK | CHESTNUT se 
| text and pictures are closely related throughout — all the tae $12.80 ry yer Pee a a, 
illustrations being chosen to clarify points covered by the 18"x24” 14.40 446 | 4.86 Dune 2 tet 
text 20x24" | 15.50 acs | 5.19 Deep shadow box 
ext. 24”x30” 16.80 5.28 | 5.76 white inner frame. 
A aie 25°x30” ee 6.22 6.78 Either Worme Chest 
t your dealer or use coupon on page 2 24x36” 4 ni vg nut or Raw Oak. 
5 Pm pes 4 Prices are net wholesale, F.O.B. Baltimore 5 Md corees to aporeres See cutee! 
: , . 1. on 7 days, net 30 days. fo others, C.O.D., or 2% cash-with-order disc., Pree 
; WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. an 
24 Wes hs New York 18. N. Y INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. 
24 West 40th Street, New York 15, N. Y. 414 E. Baltimore St., Dept. AA Baltimore 2, Md. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Bulletin Board 
Editor, American Artist, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (Copy 
for March 1958 issue due January 5) 


WHERE TO SHOW 


Note: National shows, open to al! artists, are indi- 
cated by a star.. Others are for local communities 
Because of unavoidable delays in printing and 
mailing our magazines, we urge all art societies to 
plan competitive exhibitions well in advance 
Bulletin Board items should reach us three months 
prior to the deadline for receiving entry cards and 
works for exhibition. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, 
1958 Maryland Regional. Mar. 2-23. Artists 
born or residing in Md. All media. Fee: 50¢ 
per entry. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Jan 
24; work due Feb. 3-7. Mrs. V. Townsend, Balti- 
re? oe of Art, Museum Drive, Baltimore 


* BROOKLYN, N.Y. Brooklyn Museum. 11th 
Print Natl. Exh. Apr. 22-June 29. For all print- 
— akers. All print media except monotones. Fee 

Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 
r 1958. Betty Chamberlain, B’klyn Museum, 
Eastern Pkwy.. B’klyn. 38, N.Y. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Albright Art Gallery. Western 
N.Y. Artsts’ 24th Ann. Mar. 5-Apr. 6. For 
artists of 14 western N.Y. counties. All media. 
No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 29: 
work due Feb. 3. Be — Howe, Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


BURLINGTON, VT. Fleming Museum. North- 
ern Vermont Artists’ Assn. Ann. Spring Exh. 
Mar. 2-31. For residents of Vermont. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel. Fee: $5 membership in- 
cludes right to exhibit in Fall Exh. Prizes. Work 
due Feb. 18. Frank A Stockwell, R.F.D. 2, 
Morrisville, Vt. 


* CINCINNATI, O. Cincinnati Art Museum. 5th 
International Biennial of Contemporary Color 
Lithography. Feb. 28-Apr. 15. For all artists. 
Medium: original lithographs printed in at least 
2 colors by hand between Jan. 1, 1956 and Dec. 
31, 1957. Entry cards due Jan. 2, 1958. Work 
due Jan. 8. Print Dept., Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, O 


*CLINTON, N.J. Hunterdon County Art Center. 
Second National Print Exh. Jan. 26-Feb. 28. 
All artists. All print media except monotype. 
fury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards and work due 
er 11. Hunterdon County Art Center, Clinton, 
N. 


DALLAS, TEX. Black Tulip Galleries. Texas 
Painting, 1958. Jan. 20-Feb. 8. For Texas art- 
ists. Meda: oil or mixed media. Fee: $3 per 
utist. Limit two entries not shown before in 
Texas jury show. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and 
work due Jan. 1. Mrs. Everett Rassiga, Black 
Tulip Galleries, 215 Inwood Village, Dallas, Tex. 


DECATUR, ILL. Decatur Art Center. 14th 
Ann. Central Ill. Exh, Feb. 2-Mar, 2. For II. 
artists within 150 mi. of Decatur. Media: oil, 
watercolor. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and work due Jan. 15. J.D. Talbot, Decatur 
Art Center, Decatur, III. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Wm. H. Block Galleries. 
Hoosier Salon Patrons Ass’n. Indiana Artists 
Exh. Feb. 9-Feb. 22. For artists, native of 
Ind. or residents for more than a year. All 
media. Fee: $7.50. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 27: work due Jan. 28. Mrs. L.F 
Smith, 610 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis 5, Ind 


* JERSEY CITY, N.J. Jersey City Mus. Painters 
and Sculptors of N.J. Ann. Exh. Mar. 3-29. For 
all artists in U.S.A. Media: oil, watercolor, 
casein, graphics, sculpture. Fee: $5 ($2 returned 
if not accepted). Jury. Prizes. Ann Broadman, 
Secy., 100-78 St., North Bergen, N.J. 


* MUNCIE, IND. Ball State Teachers Coll. A-t 
Gallery. 4th Ann. Small Sculpture and Drawing 
Show. Mar. 2-30. All artists. Media: send for 
prospectus. Fee: $2. Jury. Cash prizes. Work 
due Feb. 10. Wm. Story. Gallery Supervisor, 
B.S.T.C. Art Gallery, Muncie, Ind. 


*NEW CANAAN, CONN. Silvermine Guild of 
Artists. 2nd Natl. Print Exh. Mar. For all artists 
in U.S. All print media except monotypes. Fee: 
$2 ea. non-member; $1 ea. add’tl. print. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & work due Feb. 15. Reving- 
ton Arthur, Silvermine Guild of Artists, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


*NEW YORK, N. Y. City Center Gallery 
Monthly juried exhibitions. All artists. Medium 
oil. Fee: $3. Jury. Prizes. Ruth Yates, Director, 


58 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


(continued on page 72) 
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for pen, 
ink supply, 
2 extra points 


$ ges 


Fine to bold lines .. . gray to solid. 





At stationers, art and school supply 


stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO., 88 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. F-42 9 
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BO LD ! and easy to make 


One free, easy stroke... turning 
from flat to side shows the complete 
flexibility of the SPEEDBALL 
STEEL BRUSH. No spatter... no 
drip .. . even ink flow. At your local 
art supply store. 


MANY USES 
@ Auxiliary water color brush e Poster color work 
@ Unusual textures, all media e Opaque fill-ins 
e Large poster lettering © Price tickets 
e Palette knife for oils @ Store signs 


Send for FREE lesson chart 


“SPEEDBA|| 


STEEL BRUSH 


c. HowARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 
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PICTURE - RETOUCHING 
PAINTING MEDIUM 


PERMANENTLY WATER-CLEAR 


— result of constant research and experiment 
now transparent and colorless as water. Choice 
of discriminating. artists throughout the world 


TALENS & SON, INC., UNION, N. J. 



















From the West Coast of America comes high 
praise for the superb working qualities of AWS 
Handmade Watercolor Papers as discovered 
by famous watercolorist Emil J. Kosa, Jr. 
AWS Watercolor Papers are available 

in 72, 140, 300 and 400 Ib. weights. 

A student paper, “AWS Student Grade” 

is also available. 





Prize win ning 
watercolors 
are 

painted on 


S 


AMERICAN 
WATERCOLOR 
SOCIETY 


handmade 
watercolor 


papers 


At Art Supply, Stationery 
and Hobby Stores 






Bee Paper 
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Company, Inc. 


“The Home of Artists Papers” 
1-9 Joralemon Street Brooklyn 2, N, Y. 
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MARSHALL'S PRE-COLOR SPRAY 


is the only spray that enables you to 
color Polaroid and glossy photos or any 
surface with beautiful, natural, trans- 
parent, permanent Marshall’s Photo-Oil 


Colors and Pencils. 6 oz. can $1. 50 
16.2 oz. can $2.50 al 


MARSHALL'S SPRAY-GLASS 


is the only lifetime crystal-clear glossy 
fixative spray that gives your photos and 
artwork the protection of glass without 
its disadvantages. Used by museums and 
the government. 6 oz. can $1.25 


16.2 oz. can $2.25 





MARSHALL'S PRO-TEK-TO SPRAY 


is the only lifetime non-glossy rework- 
able fixative especially formulated to 
protect, preserve, and beautify all photos 
and artworks. Eliminates unwanted glare 
and reflections. 6 oz. can $1.25 

16.2 oz. can $2.25 


Free contest card in every set of 
Marshall's Photo Colors enables you SHKE 1919 
to participate in annual $5000 coloring 


contest. © 


At photo dealers everywhere or write to: 


ACCLAIMED 
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JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO.. INC. ! 

Dept. Al 167 N. Ninth St. — Bklyn, 11, N.Y. 

Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure 

C] 1 6-oz. can of Pre-Color Spray at $1.50 

1 6-0z. can of Spray-Glass at $1.25 

1 6-0z. can of Pro-Tek-To Spray at $1.25 

1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.75 

1 Hobby Set of Photo-Oil Colors at $5.95 

“Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit’’—$3.50 
(800K) 
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BOOK NOTES 





The Art of Making Mosaics by Louisa 


Jenkins and Barbara Mills. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
$5.95. 


The sensible plan of a professional 
mosaicist and an amateur with no 
previous experience collaborating to 
write a book which explains the proc- 
ess of mosaic work, results in a 
workman-like coverage of process and 
planning for the use of mosaics. The 
book gives a thorough picture of how 
tile is made and used, how a studio 
should be set up for best results, 
what bases and equipment are 
needed, preparation and handling of 
materials, and methods of working. 
Diagrams and photographs clearly 
show the steps and finished work, 
both contemporary and historical. A 
section deals with classes and working 
with children, another with church art 
and symbols. Included is a list of 
sources for supplies and a_bibliog- 
raphy. 


Course in Making Mosaics by Joseph 
L. Young. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
$3.50. 


This good-looking, well-organized 
book boils down the mosaic story in 
the least number of possible words 
using illustrations to show various 
kinds of work and to relate mosaics 
to natural and structural forms. The 
selection of illustrations, quotations 
from, and notes about practicing art- 
ists indicates the author’s wide knowl- 
edge of work being done today. The 
book is presented in a breezy, to-the- 
point fashion. How-to sections are 
concerned both with technique, and 
with approach to design. Sources for 
supplies, a glossary of terms, bibli- 
ography, and a note on a 16mm. film 
are useful additions. The emphasis 


of this book is best summed up by 


a quote (page 12) from Gino Serverini, 
French mosaicist, who said: “Ancient 
mosaics have aroused much interest 
and admiration because of the perfect 
union of art and craft. In the work 
of today, unfortunately, this accord 
is often missing. It cannot possibly 
exist if the art is done by one person 
and the craft by another.” Says the 
author, people should “trust the artist 
in themselves.” 


The Picture History of Painting by 
H.W. Janson and Dora Jane Janson. 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., $15.00. 


Large (10” x 13”) and handsome 
(500 illustrations, 103 in full color 
and gold), this book adapts and en- 


(continued on page 62) 





FOR BLOCK 
PRINTING 


Achieve more striking results in block 
printing with these new Prang Crafts- 
man’s Colors. Its fine texture and un- 
usual working qualities make it ideal 
for linoleum, wood or composition 
blocks or plates. Preferred by experts 
for producing attractive, clear prints 
on cloth or paper. 

Eleven colors to choose from... including gold and silver! 
Available in water and oi! base. 








Prang ‘Textile Colors are the pre- 
ferred medium for block printing 
on small or large scale fabrics. 
Colors are easy-to-apply, don't 
bleed or run, don't stiffen the 
cloth and are washfast and sun- 
fast. Finished prints have that 
soft-focus effect, preferred for 
modern decor 


Cquo Jortike Colors 


Prang Aqua Colors—The out- 
standing color for classroom or 
group use! Excellent basic range 
of brilliant colors to choose from. 
Teachers love its working qual- 
ities and clean-up features 
water thins the colors—water 
washes your hands! 











Ask for Prang Block Printing 
mediums at your favorite source 
Instructions on all 
application are yours 


asking. Dept. A-96. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO = NEW YORK 


of supply 
methods of 
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ating 
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all 


ours 


T 1S THE MAJOR FUNCTION of every man-made design to 
fit the true purpose of man and help him tv perceive life 
as an integrated, balanced flow of aétivity in which 


his sensuous, emotional, and ideational levels coexist 








America's most complete selection 


GENERAL'S ite saving peck 


MULICHROME COLORED DRAWING PENCIL — 50 brilliant colors 
KIMBERLY WATER COLOR DRAWING PENCIL — 28 brilliant colors 
KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL — 22 accurate degrees 

KIMBERLY EXTRA B— Intense black layout pencil 

CHARCOAL PENCIL — HB, 2B, 4B, 6B 

CHARCOAL WHITE PENCIL — Pure white 

GENERAL'S LAYOUT PENCIL — Equivalent to 7B 

FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL — 2B, 4B, 6B 


KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICK — 28, 4B, 6B — rectangular and square 
CARBON STICK — 2B, 48, 6B 
KIMBERLY GRAY CHALKS — 4 warm, 4 cool shades 


Write Dept. A for FREE trial pencil of any one of pencils listed 
above. Buy them from your dealer. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 6, NJ 
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hick or THESE LEADING Ant soos do 


YOU WANT TO EXAMINE Free FOR TEN DAYS 








DICTIONARY OF ABSTRACT PAINTING PAINTING : 
; *Landscape Painter’s Manual—Leith-Ross $ 3.57 
}cenneane meal *Watercolor Painting for the Beginner—Getlar Smith 6.00 
An authoritative and compre- *Portrait Painting for Beginners—Pratton ere 495 
hensive reference guide to the * Painting Surf & Sea—Ballinger ...............:sc-seccsscsern 8.07 
most exciting and eagerly-dis- Oil Painting Step-by-Step—Guptill Saied 6.95 
S : Mastery of Oil Painting—Taubes een is 6.95 
cussed art movement of the Watercolor Technique—Brandt 0 oo000..0...00...ccccceeeeeeeees 48) 
twentieth century covering the Portrait Painting—Carr <eopeseesesietat hae eae 
history and development of ab- ay atercolor: A Challenge—Brooks sane 12.50 
stract painting. Contains a Gal- * Learning to Paint in Oil—Farnsworth ; 8.0. 
npg ° ; eet a: fee Seascapes & Landscapes in Watercolor—Kent titan, nn 
lery of Abstract Painting — 230 *Casein Painting—Gasser 6.00 
matchless reproductions — 195 *Oil & hs gaa Painting: 500 Questions & Answers— 
: : . oe » than 500 Taubes 3.5 
picTiow any i A964 yr sae ela From Sketch to Finished Picture ( Oil) —Richmond 5.% 
ct PAI mais thse ‘ Sg Art & Technique of Portrait Painting—Taubes 4.0 
oF agstRa —— painters and their work. *Watercolor Methods—Kent 7.0 
SE OS names $6.95 *Adventure in Marine Painting—Woodward . 6.0 
: *Pastel Painting Step-by-Step—Sears 3.9% 
Oil Painting: Methods & Demonstrations—Gasser 10.% 
*Watercolor Painting Step-by-Step—Guptill 5.35 
Painting Trees & Landscapes in Watercolor—Kautzky 9.95 
DRAWING © SKETCHING @® ILLUSTRATION Principles of Color & Color Mixing—Bustanoby 6.0 
Art of Landscape Painting—Richmond 10.0 
*Art for Everyone—Cooper SES. $ 4.95 Watercolor Made Easy—Olsen ae 
°Manual of Drawing and Painting—Clifton 5.95 Guide to Landscape Painting—Carlson See he 6.0 
°Drawing Trees—Pitz Tec 5.75 Quickest Way to Paint Well—Taubes ......... seskicisxtce. 
*Animal Drawing & Painting—Wilwerding 6.95 
Complete Guide to Drawing from Life—Bridgman 12.00 
Course . ow anagem 
Book 1—Buildings & Streets 2.95 
Book 2—Trees & Landscapes La 2.95 TYPE © LETTERING © LAYOUT 
< 3—Boats ° s . *s 2.95 : SE _ 
Boe» —hcien tet * Bae a 9.50 oA Directors Annual—NEW 36th edition $12.50 
*Pen and Ink Drawing—Taubes Pied FERN 2.75 Lettering Simplified—Holub 3.75 
*Pencil Drawing—Watson eae a. 3.50 * Applied Lettering & Design—Holub adi 2.75 
*Figure Drawing—Nichols + Le See 4.95 ke a A prem Airgas ge “tpeggy j 4.% 
Basic Drawing—Priscilla . 3.95 Jalligrap at Lettering with Wide Pen & Brush— b 
*Ink Drawing Techniques—Pitz 6.75 emus Douglass ' Md Ager Ee ia alan daa 3.50 
B.. ; ; a <i ear > cane Scripts (Their Form & Application)—Holub ................ 2.75 
Forty Illustrators & How They Work—Watson 5.95 e ; “al aE atate 
° é , or ae Art of Hand Lettering—Wotzkow .._............... sees 6.00 
How to Draw With the Light Touch—Anderson 3.50 °Silaiin Yedientinn See ties Astit. Ast Ulecctor andi 
How to Use Creative Perspective—Watson 7.95 es oo % wa Scl a re ae 9.95 
Anatomy & Construction of the Human Figure— eG; zayout Man—sc avd “ ae 
onsiliaaier Me i: 10.50 Signatures & l'rademarks- Holub sta 2.75 
? ’ Advertising Layout, Style & Technique—Schorr 7.0 








MISCELLANEOUS 
ORDER FORM — Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Designs & How to Use Them—Priolo ..................0......... $ 5.9 
WATSON-OUPTILL PUBLICANIONS, INC. Spee in Pictures—Bethers oa 
(Publisher of American Artist) *How to Make a Living as a Painter—Harris 2: 
20 West 40mm Sirest, Now Verk 18, Wt. Y. *New Essays on Art—Taubes 2.9 
I enclose $ to cover the books listed below. Dictionary of Modern Painting—Hazan 6.95 
I understand I may return them within TEN DAYS for Artist’s  Model—Evarard 7.9% 
full credit or refund if I am not entirely satisfied. Second Sitting—Evarard 7.9 
Picture Framing—Landon 3.50 
sssseeenoasssnsens vee Better Frames for Your Pictures—Taubes 4.00 
How to Make Mobiles—Lynch 3.50 
Fi at ete that —~Planning & Producing Posters—deLemos 3.3 
RE TATA Bd sp cidaoaks *Ceramic Sculpture—Randall 3.75 
(PLEASE PRINT ) *So—You’re Going to be an Artist—Price 1.5 
TR See he aR ae Fock eae 100 Years of Costumes in America—Kerr 4.95 
Commercial Art as a Business—Rodewald 2.95 © 
REI crteipsisdeshpnstosnhgscetvesoeners m Zone Understanding Art—Berry 6.50 
State Fifty Centuries of Art—Taylor ...................:..ccccccccscssssse 5.00” 
S »stpa -} otates a e*rritories. y y : > 72° 8 : 
ae ive retest tee, Und Ste ee went Ee * INDICATES A WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATION 


add 75c for one book, plus 50c for each additional title to cover 
shipping costs. Payment to be in U. S. funds. No c.o.d.’s. (For de- 
livery in New York City add 3% sales tax) Prices subject to 


change. 1-58 @ USE THIS ORDER FORM OR wet 
: 
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MOST SCULPTORS WHO CARVE IN STONE are content with 
being able to buy a sizable piece from a supplier 
without concerning themselves very much about the 
place where it was quarried. I have talked with a 
few artists who have visited quarries to watch their 
plaster models being executed in stone by professional 
carvers, but so far I’ve known only one sculptor who 
works in a quarry of his own. What's more, I have 
recently returned from visiting this artist for the 
second time. 

Our first meeting had taken place seven years ago 
when, driving back to Westchester County from 
farther up-state, we stopped in Saugerties to call on 
a friend of ours from Rome who had married a sculp- 
tor. Harvey Fite and his wife, Barbara, were delight- 
ful hosts. Their unusual studio home and the quarry 
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Collection, Maitland Griggs 


A SCULPTOR’S QUARRY 


Harvey Fite found an abandoned one 


twenty years ago and since then 
he has been organizing it 


for his sculptural purpose 


BY NORMAN KENT 
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A section of the abandoned quarry 
as it looked to the artist in 1938 


before it, with its series of rock-laid ramps leading 
to several pieces of sculpture, enjoyed a_ perfect 
setting. Here in a secluded and wooded area, within 
sight of the rounded Catskill mountains, was a sculp- 
tor’s paradise. 

Even in the short space of a social call I realized 
that this sculptor, whom we soon learned had already 
spent years transforming the abandoned quarry into 
a long-range sculptural project, was an artist with 
a mission. I remember that all the way home I kept 
thinking about his driving energy and industry. No 
less impressive was the sculpture — especially those 
large pieces we had seen in the magnificent late- 
afternoon light — which Harvey had carved in the 
round from bluestone taken from the old quarry itself. 

A few short weeks ago we met again, this time by 
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A recent photograph taken from the 
balcony of the Fite house, showing the 
well-designed ramps and stone terraces. 
The large unfinished group seen placed 
in its final position (to the left) is pictured 
below in a close-up, with the sculptor 
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Harvey Fite checks up on the weathering of 
his bluestone figure, entitled Tomorrow, ex- 
posed since its completion fifteen years ago 





appointment on the Bard College Campus at Annan- 
dale, New York, where Harvey Fite teaches classes in 
sculpture. This small liberal arts college is located 
about 100 miles north of New York City, a brief dis- 
tance from the east bank of the Hudson River. 

As one can see from the photographs we have 
shown, which, by the way, were especially taken for 
us by Dorothy Humphrey, Fite is a man of average 
height but it is evident he is muscularly developed, 
particularly in his shoulders, arms, and hands. He 
frequently smiles warmly and from the expression of 
a number of his colleagues whom we met — including 
the president of Bard, Dr. James H. Case —it is 
evident that he is well liked. 

Before leaving the campus and moving on to the 
quarry, a brief record of Harvey Fite is necessary to 


“ad 
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The left side of the quarry showing various 
elevations with the natural foil of birch, 
pine, and scrub oak. Beyond, and just in 
line with the tops of these trees is,the out- 
line of the rounded summit of Mt. Overlook 





We asked the sculptor to pose with his winch and boom 
since this contraption was the only mechanical aid he used 
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INDIAN HEAD YELLOW PINE 13” HIGH 


explain his presence in this place. This artist was 
born in Pittsburgh (on Christmas Day in 1903) and 
raised in Texas. Following his graduation from high 
school, he entered the Houston Law School where he 
“read” law for three years. But before he had com- 
pleted his studies preparatory to taking the state 
bar examinations, he decided he was not suited to 
be a lawyer. His bishop secured a scholarship for him 
at St. Stephens, a small Episcopal college in New 
York State with a tradition devoted to the classics. 

Harvey studied at St. Stephens for three years but 
at the end of his junior year (1929), having developed 
a keen interest in dramatics, he joined the road com- 
pany of a repertory theater. Instead of returning to 
the college when the fall term began, he stayed on 
with the troupe, and not until the curtain was rung 
down on Shakespeare's Cymbeline, two years later, 
did he leave the “boards” for good. 

With the Depression Harvey moved to Princeton, 
New Jersey. Here, during the next two years while 
doing a variety of jobs, he turned to a study of sculp- 
ture. In spite of the fact that up to this time he had 
been a student and a player, he himself believes that 
it was a latent desire to do creative work with his 
hands — perhaps a direct influence from his carpenter 
father —that caused him to turn to simple wood 
carving. At long last he had found what he wanted 
to do, but for those of us who remember the early 
thirties, we must concede that the flowering of a new 
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ORPHEUS GUMWOOD 


24” HIGH 1945 


Carved from a piano leg 


ambition could not have happened at a more inaus 
picious time. It was a difficult period for most people, 
but for artists in general it was very discouraging. 
Perhaps the atmosphere of Princeton, certainly one 
of America’s most colorful college towns, had its bene 
ficial effect on Harvey for, during his sojourn ther 
and without any professional instruction, he taughi 
himself the basic techniques of modeling and carving 
His work came to the attention of Columbia Uni 
versity which had recently assumed paternal respons 
bility for St. Stephens, renamed it Bard College and 
changed its status to that of a co-educational college 
of liberal arts. Moreover, it was decided by Columbia 
to found an art department at Bard. After careful 
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consideration and in spite of the fact Harvey Fite 
had no academic degree, he was selected to return 
to the same campus he had left four years earlier, 
but this time as an instructor! 

Harvey Fite is now mid-way in his twenty-fifth 
year as a teacher of sculpture at Bard. Under his 
initial direction a small but effective department of 
professional artists was developed. For some time 
the department has had a rotating chairmanship. A 
similar plan of inviting creative artists to teach at 
Bard was followed in music, dance, and dramatics. 
These together with painting and sculpture make up 
the Art Division. Since the accent at Bard is on 
individual inquiry and the classes are kept small by 
intention, the degree of instruction has a_ tutorial 
character. 

With Harvey I visited the classroom studios. On 
this particlular morning only one class of several 
was holding a session. However, there was a marked 
evidence in each that a creative job of teaching and 
studying was being done, and I was particularly in- 
terested to learn that students trained in art at Bard 
were making good records as graduate professionals. 

One of the advantages for professors at this college 
is the attitude of the administration about leaves of 
absence from teaching for periods of independent 
study. By taking advantage of this plan, Harvey has 
made numerous trips abroad. The first of these came 
in 1935 when he studied sculpture with the distin- 
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HEAD BAKELITE 1946 








Collection, Whitney Museum 


SELF PORTRAIT BRONZE 15" HIGH 
Collection, A.M. Collings Henderson 
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At Bard, each student is given instruction tailored to his individual needs 


Author and subject photographed in front of the blue- 
stone figure (seen above in its classical rear view). The 
first major work carved by Fite from stone in his quarry 
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The sculptor with an unfinished work, revealing a problem of cracks 


guished Italian artist, Corrado Vigni, in Florence; 
returning again in 1936 for another period with Vigni, 
augmented by further study throughout Europe. 

However, it was while he was doing restoration 
work on ancient Mayan sculpture in the steamy jungle 
of Honduras for the Carnegie Institution, in the 
winter of 1938, that Harvey had the vision about a 
stone quarry of his own. Now vision is not a common 
experience. Practical people have often accused the 
dreamers among us of wasting time, and some have 
used much stronger language than this. But where 
would we be today were it not for men of vision 
who, having “seen” things before fact, set about giving 
them form and function . . . the men of science, the 
writers, musicians, and artists. (So it would appear 
having dreams is not a full-time occupation.) It is 
the spark that sets off the action that follows 
sO some call it inspiration put to work. In Fite’s case 
it has a delayed fuse . 

On his return in the late spring of that year he 
began tramping around the countryside looking for 
abandoned quarries since he knew that a number had 
been active years ago supplying New York City with 
its sidewalk stone. Across the river from Bard and 
not far from Saugerties and the artist colony of Wood- 
stock, he found what he was seeking. For an invest- 
ment of a little less than $400 Fite bought twelve 
acres that included the old quarry. The immediate 


area was so overgrown that he had to use his Hon- 
duras machete to make a path from the roadway into 
his new property. Within a few yards of the quarry’s 
edge he began building his studio home out of 
lumber from old barns — including one he bought 
for a hundred dollars in Princeton, took apart and 
trucked all the way home. Instead of using the 
weathered siding outermost, this artist with a love 
of wood texture turned it inside so that his interior 
today has a mellowness that no amount of man-made 
“finishing” could duplicate. 

But the rock pile—that abandoned bluestone 
quarry — was to be the sculptor’s nemesis for the next 
twenty years. Earlier I spoke of Harvey’s dream 
having a delayed fuse; perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that it brought off one explosion after 
another . . . for as one year followed another, so did 
the quarry more and more take the form and design 
its owner had visualized in the beginning. 

Better than any description I might make of it are 
the photographs we have reproduced. The first one, 
taken in 1938, represents the quarry as it was left 
years ago by its former workers; certainly only a man 
of vision could “see” it transformed, and practically 
invest the back-breaking physical labor to bring it 
about. The recent photographs taken for us in late 
October show the quarry in its new order: a series 

continued on page 66 
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PUERTO CABELLO WATERCOLOR 17 xX £9 BY WILLIAM STROSAHL 


WILLIAM STROSAHL was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
in 1910. Self-taught in art. Presently vice-president and creative 
director, William Esty advertising agency, New York. Received 
eight major prizes, including a Hallmark Award. Member of 
American Watercolor Society (first vice-president, 1957-58), Allied 
Artists of America, Silvermine Guild, and Art Directors Club. 
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WILLIAM STROSAHL 





paints watercolors at home at night 


THE SOUR, WIZENED LOOK I USUALLY WEAR is caused by 
my deep love for watercolor painting. Why? Because 
my painting is done only at night, after the five kids 
are in bed and after the day’s work is behind me. 
Painting outdoors, from nature, is something I’ve 
promised myself in the future — sometime. 

This dictates to a great degree my personal working 
pattern. To start a painting, I usually make five or 
six layout sketches from projected color slides. These 
have been taken over the years, with watercolors in 
mind. Included in my film file are hundreds of details 
of rocks, fences, old houses, clouds, etc. The slides are 
projected on a sheet of seamless paper 12-feet wide. 
Seated at my e«sel across the room, I get a feeling of 
being back at that scene, of being a part of that mood 
again. After deciding on my composition, I make 
drawings of the main elements on a layout pad. These 
are used for small light-and-shade color sketches, 4 x 5 
inches. It is then, that I turn off the projector and 
never refer to the slide again. | work directly on my 
large paper, which is a good grade of medium or rough 
300 Ib., drawing as quickly as I can with an India ink 
fountain pen. The back of the nib can be dragged at a 
right angle to give a heavy, ragged line, or used in 
the regular manner for a variety of thin lines. The pen, 
which is a type used to set down original music scores, 
is best for this because it is extremely flexible. 

Having established the light, medium, and dark 
areas in my color sketch, I tackle whichever part of 
the painting is the largest or the most difficult for me. 


If it doesn’t come off as well as I hope, I start over. 
No reason to wait until the painting is finished to 
realize you've got a clinker! 

I usually lay down my color directly with little or 
no overpainting, sometimes obliterating the pen line, 
sometimes missing it here and there to get sparkle and 
liveliness. My aim is to make a watercolor, not a 
colored drawing. 

Opaque white is something I use only when I paint 
in casein. I believe the two techniques should be kept 
apart. However, on a transparent watercolor, I will 
scratch, bite, or gouge to get a desired effect. 

In working from slides, in the method described, 
two things are important. First, don’t get trapped into 
copying the photograph. It’s a vital mistake not to 
use your Own interpretation of the scene. Second, 
when you think you have finished your painting, make 
the compositional and subject sketches for your next 
painting right away . . . because the next time you sit 
down to paint, you won't be faced with that blank 
sheet of paper staring you in the face. You're ready 
to start your color sketches without worrying about 
subject matter. Getting a painting started is one of the 
tough jobs for me. 

The brushes used are standard—Nos. 12 and 8 
sable, and 14-inch and one-inch riggers. These, with a 
few No. 5 Japanese brushes (for flicking in calligraphic 
accents ), are my usual tools. On occasion, I have used 
a shaving brush (for short grass areas), or a two-inch 

continued on page 74 
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By Henry C. Pitz 


O SOME WE ARE A NATION OF BRAGGARTS, but there 
are occasions when we seem heedless of the most 
legitimate reasons for expressing pride. We seldom 
raise Our voices in praise of our book illustration and 
yet, in one large area of it, the design and picturing of 
children’s books, we head the field. And we head it 
not merely in quantity but in quality. 

It is true that England, France, and Germany may 
be proud of many of their children’s books and that 
occasionally a gem will appear from one of the other 
countries, but nowhere is there the variety, richness 
of invention, and high level of accomplishment found 
in the American books. The foreign books almost al- 
ways bear their national stamps. If we have a national 
stamp, it disguises itself in a thousand ways. We 
haven't hesitated to plunder the world for ideas, 
motifs, and methods; most of our editors are alert to 
the new and different and, of course, we have a multi- 
racial corps of illustrators upon which to draw. As a 
result, it has taken us little more than a quarter of a 
century to move from a position of rather indifferent 
book design and illustration into an outstanding one. 

This renaissance owes a great deal to many intelli- 
gent publishers and editors but, after all, it was the 
illustrators and designers who did the work. They 
were not merely ready when opportunity came, they 
did a great deal to make the opportunities. They 
talked, nagged, pleaded and persuaded; made ex- 
perimental pictures and dummies of “dream” books 
and, best of all, some of them wrote their own books 
and illustrated them. 

These children’s book illustrators are a rather special 
and peculiar breed. For one thing, almost all of 
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the book illustrations of 


HELEN SEWELL 


This illustration and the two on the opposite page were 
painstakingly drawn in delicate pen line and stipple by 
Helen Sewell for The Limited Editions Club publica- 
tion of Pride and Prejudice by Jane Austen, in 1940 
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them have given their lives to their profession because 
it is a call of the blood. The financial rewards are 
usually meager, so that the opportunist type is soon 
weeded out, leaving a core of devoted, hard-working 
and, in the main, very gifted men and women. They 
form a sizable company and it may be fair!y said that 
there is no leader or pacemaker. Their abilities are by 
no means equal but there are a surprising number who 
have superior gifts. They are much too individualistic 
to be herded into a school. Most of them have dug 
in for a lifetime’s work (many of the best have been 
productive for twenty, thirty or more years) and yet 
there is constant renewal by new, young talents. This 
is the lively company which has brought our children’s 
book illustration to its present high level. 

One of the important talents in this company was 
Helen Sewell. She entered the field at the beginning 
of its renaissance and helped to freshen its momen- 
tum with her sensitive and charming conceptions and 
year-by-year contributed her beautiful illustrations to 
the growing art she loved. From her first book in 
1923 until her death in 1957, almost all her creative 
energies, except for periods of oil painting in later 
years, were channeled into book illustration. 
~ She was shy and retiring. Her friend and fellow- 
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Illustration for Pride and Prejudice 








Illustration for Pride and Prejudice 


student, Barbara Latham, tells how Helen crept un- 
noticed into her first composition class at Pratt Insti- 
tute and how suddenly, when the instructor’s face lit 
up at the sight of her work, she became the embar- 
rassed center of attention. 

Shyness that hid warm friendliness and affection, 
retirement from the bustle of life yet wide-eyed in- 
terest in it, long hours at her drawing board often 
curtailed by delicate health, made up the outward 
story of her life. Her inner life, fed by reading, ballets, 
music and the drama, art exhibitions, the companion- 
ship of her small group of friends and the multiple ac- 
tivities of a large family circle, certainly found at least 
partial expression in her pictures. 

The Sewells were a navy family. Helen’s grand- 
father had been an admiral and she was born at the 
naval station in San Francisco where her officer father 
was on duty. 

Her mother had artistic gifts for she painted an oil 
portrait of her young daughter, Helen. There were 
two other sisters and the three small children were 
left forlorn by their mother’s early death. Their father, 
ordered to Guam as acting governor, dressed them as 
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Illustrations for Azor and the Blue-Eyed Cow by 
Maude Crowley, Oxford University Press, 1951 





Decorative drawing in heavy 


brush line on tracing paper 


boys in middy blouses and shorts and took them with 
him. The voyage to Guam on a naval vessel later be- 
came the background for Helen’s book, A Head for 
Happy, and the years in the governor's palace at Guam 
left tropical impressions that found their way into 
many other books. The father died suddenly and the 
children came to live with an aunt and uncle in 
Ridgefield, N.J. 

Helen studied at the Packer Institute, Pratt Insti- 
tute, and Archipenko’s Art School in New York. For 
years she designed greeting cards for the Norcross 
Company and her first book illustrations were pub- 
lished by them in The Cruise of the Little Dipper and 
Other Fairy Tales. It was five years later, in 1928, 
that she illustrated Menagerie, for Macmillan and 
from then on her work was in steady demand by the 
publishers. 

Her success was immediate, but it never goaded 
her into hasty and shoddy work nor made her content 
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PERE TRS 








Another experimental brush drawing, greatly reduced 


with the competence of the moment. She did a greé 
deal of experimenting and she liked to change he 
methods to fit the demands of a special text. Sens 
tive and even delicate, her work often was, but it re 


mained always firm, bright, and clean. She neve 


foisted pictures upon a reluctant text; she alwa¥ 
lived the story first and let the pictures grow from 
that living. 

Her, A First Bible, published in 1934 made histon 
in its day. To realize the range of Helen Sewell’s work 


one need only examine the stately full-page pictures 
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ford University Press, 1934. The full-page illus- 
trations for this book convinced critics that this artist could achieve monumentality in spite of her delicate touch 
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Illustration for A Head for Happy by Helen Sewell, Macmillan Company, 1931 
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Illustration for Secrets & Surprises by Irmen- 
garde Eberle, D.C. Heath & Company, 1951 


this book, executed in slow line and stipple, with the 
homespun economy of the Bears on Hemlock Moun- 
tain pictures, or the illustrations for Pride and Pre- 
judice (1940) with those for its companion, Sense 
and Sensibility (1955). 

There was always warmth and sympathy in her 
delineations of people but her composition was al- 
ways fundamentally that of the designer; her char- 
acters were always interesting types but never unique 
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and special individuals. Her pictures were foundé 
always on line even when expressed in flat coli? 
masses, and always they have given the impression @ 
reaching their fulfillment on the book page. : 


Apparently there were times when Helen Sewd 
became concerned that her work might tend to ovéy 
elaboration and one of her ways of correcting thi 
was to plan a set of illustrations first in cut colored 
paper design. Actually although many of her picturé) 
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Decorations for Poems of Emily Dickinson, The Limited Editions Club, 1952. These drawings exploit some of the sub- 
jective flavor in the writing of this much-discussed, much-esteemed, ninteenth-century poet who was a recluse 





Decoration drawn for a magazine 


were slow and technically meticulous efforts, such as 
the line and stipple drawings for A First Bible and 
Pride and Prejudice, her sense of design was so re- 
liable and her taste so secure that we only become 
conscious of the tedious technique long after we have 
been enjoying the refreshment of the content. 

To have illustrated sixty-four fine books is as rich 
a life contribution as anyone could ask for, to have 
achieved it always in the shadow of capricious ill 





Illustration for Poems of Emily Dickinson 


health makes it a remarkable demonstration of forti- 
tude and courage. Year by year, for a long time, we 
have looked forward to these books. They have done 
much to swell the rising tide of fine books in America. 
We may be tempted to take all this richness as a mat- 
ter of course. It could be that it will prove to be 
only the lively prelude to a more sumptuous drama or 
it may be that we live, unaware, in the middle of a 
golden age of book illustration. 
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designer for printing 





By EUGENE M. ETTENBERG 


PLASKON 


ARIOSTO NARDOZzI is one of those names that rolls 
musically from the tongue. In this case it is peculiarly 
appropriate to the owner—a sensitive soft-spoken 
man in his early forties who loves music, the dance, 
fine cooking, and the designing of printed matter. As 
you unconsciously lean forward to better hear the 
answers to your questions you wonder at how little 
the rush, blast, and sputter of New York City seems 
to have affected him. 

Although Nardozzi was born in Chicago, he spent 
the first seven years of his childhood in Rome. His 
father, a cabinetmaker and wood carver, shaped his 
son's future more than he knew. Young Ariosto spent 
his play time exploring his father’s shop, watching 
him work and make his designs and, when he was 
old enough, helping him with his carving. The father 
came from Sora, a hill town near Rome, about twenty 
miles above Cassino, and spoke the lilting dialect of 
his town, a fusion of the Neapolitan and Roman. 

In passing, it may be of interest to learn that Sora’s 





A dramatic use of swirling linear 
form provides an arresting cover 








More than casual interest in this project provoked fine design of type and photographs — 
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: 





“favorite son” is Vittorio de Sica, the famed Italian 


motion-picture director. 

Returning to Chicago, Nardozzi, after completing 
his formal education, entered the Art Institute and 
studied drawing and painting with Charles Schroeder, 
among other master instructors. Vacations were spent 
working for the Meyer-Both Company, known 
throughout the advertising world as a mat service 
able to provide good stock art on any subject to all 
advertisers. 

Coming to New York in 1927 to continue his studies 
in painting and drawing at the National Academy, 
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These three examples are typical 
of a designer who achieves dis 
tinction through the unexpected 
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Nardozzi joined a group of Art Institute of Chicago 
and National Academy students who painted after 
school hours in a Fourteenth Street studio. He took 
his painting seriously, very seriously, supporting him- 
self in the meantime with all sorts of routine jobs. 
But in 1933, jobs, even of the routine kind, had dried 
up. That was the day of the apple vendor. Given the 
choice of working on a WPA project or being paid 
by the piece for designing packages and labels fer 
Frank Liotta, Nardozzi chose the latter. This led him 
into the graphic arts. For the first time since his after- 
school job with Meyer-Both he was able to call into 
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Front and back covers of a travel folder 
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play his trained hand, a controlled line, his fascination’ 
for color; and, in addition, to toy with the new (to 
him) art form — printing type. 

In 1936, Leonard Gussow, principal of the fashion 
agency, Gussow-Kahn, recognized Nardozzi’s capabilt 7 
ties and possibilities and hired him. A year anda 
half later, Nardozzi became Art Director of the 
agency. ‘ 

His fresh, lyrical style intrigued Ed Eberman, then} 
Art Director of Look, who lured him away in 194) 
to re-design the magazine. There he stayed until] 
1946, when he teamed up with Dr. M.F. Agha and 
a magazine editor, to work on the experimental post: 
war Magazine X, which, incidentally, never saw the 
light of day. This is one of the heartbreaks that often? 
befalls the designer and one fated to happen to} 
Nardozzi several times. 

In 1957, McGraw-Hill called upon him to be any 
director of Science Illustrated, and Newsweek selected 
him to give its pages a new dress. The editorial on) 
page 13 of the May 26, 1947 issue of Newsweek says, 9 
in part: “One of the few hard and fast ‘musts’ around? 
here is viability, which Webster defines as the ability) 
to live, grow, and develop. In line with this thinking} 
Newsweek has consulted ten of the nation’s top design © 
authorities for their ideas on how to further improve} 
the readability and appearance of the magazine | 
Two outstanding graphic arts specialists, Dr. ME 
Agha and Ariosto Nardozzi, were selected: Nardozii > 
carried out the research and experiments; Agha joined © 
the editors in criticizing and suggesting as the work} 
progressed, 
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Left: A work sheet of sketches for a trademark, shown in its applica- 
tion to the sides of a coal car, derrick truck, and lumber tug; and at 
the bottom, left: its use on a catalog cover. Its geometric form prob- 
ably has some symbolic reference to Chemical Cellulose of Rayonier 
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